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editor's notes 



The contributors to this volume on assessing student progress and 
development, among many important points, focus on one overrid- 
ing point: Decisions made by and about students should be consid- 
ered from a wde variety of perspectives regarding their develop- 
ment. For example, a proposed college program should be evaluated 
in terms of its role in promoting the welfare of different groups of. 
students (Shea) and the need for it in the community served by the 
college (Matson). The college needs to identify the criteria by which 
the program will be evaluated in promoting student welfare, 'includ- 
ing the depth and breadth of student learning (Lenning)^ and the 
degree to which it prep.u-es the students for further education 
(Lunneborg) or successful employment (Martorana). Then, When 
the program has been undenvay for several years, the success of 
graduates of the program as e/npfojees (Matson and Martorana) or 
students in four-year colleges (Rinehart) needs to be assessed. 

Similarly, when students seek counseling, the advice given 
them will be much better if it sensitively reflects knowledge of their 
backgrounds and situations (Shea), the goals they seek in attending 
community college, the fit between their goals and the needs of the 
community (Matson), and the likelihood that they will succeed in 
particular occupations (Martorana) or four-year colleges (Rinehan ) 
As these examples suggest, assessments of the pro^e^^^ / ^stu- 
dents toward various goals can impr- «U.i*ions o( «|Lveral 
groups. Stu Vfir* < <^f) pl^ thin cducaLioriai and occupational ca- 
leers best with an appreciation of their chances of success in the 
pureuit of one course of action or another. Colleges can best plan 
their programs, organize thdr curricula, attempt to meet the needs 
of important groups, and evaluate the success of their efforts when 
they have systematic and comprehensive information about the 
progress of their students. And the college's constituency can assess 
the success of the college in meeting the needs of its students and 
the community itself only on the- basis of evidence of needs and of 
progress toward their resolution. 

The contributors to this volume outline a;variety of ap- 
proaches and techniques to assess student progress. Together, they 
provide a comprehensive overview of the kinds of information 
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needed to understand alternatives, plan programs, and evaluate their 
consequences. Their suggestions and recommendations should have 
immcdi ue utility for decision makers in community colleges- 
Leonard L. Baird 
Issue Editor 
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.1 varjcty of mctlu)ds for assessing student 
achievement Ls available for college staffs 
' ^ ' to use in tnfiking better decisions 

in eiglitjifferent tyspes of situations. 



assessing student progress 
in academic achievement 

oscar t. lenning 



The fumrlion of uachinjit or instruction has boei^ ospcrially empha- 
sized in community colleges, and the focus of this paper is^on 
assessing the resuhs of instruction on students through evaluation 
of their academic progrr^s. Instruction includes more than w!iat 
happens in the cj[assroom; it includes all planned prngx'd^ activities 
, that are intended to contribute to student learning, whether they 
.occur inside or outside of the- classroom, and whether they occur on 
or off the campus. More and more community colleges are using 
extensive field work, on-the-^job training and other off-campus ex- 
periences to supplement and reinforce classroom learning. As a 
result, administrators and faculty members face new policy deci- 
sions in assessing^tudent academic achievement, ' 

academic achievement in the community coltege 

^ Tlie term academic achtejiement typically denotes, in the 
minds of most academicians, increased student knowledge, undefr 
standing, and intellectual, skills (including written and oral com- ^ 
murtication skills). Academic achievement in the community college 

^ew Directions /or Co^*nunityX:cUleirs;J-8.Sufnm^ | 



ccr ainlv iiu liulcs all tlusc foi i-is of c<\i;nilivc dcvdopmcni, but pro- 
ponents of iht* ''c(»mnuinil\ ctilkxo philosophy"' (Glcazvr, 1968) 
\v»)iil(l iiuludt- much nioir. Frt^m thoir point c^f view, academic 
achievement includes a variety of different kinds of skills, depend- 
ing; on the particular prourani, from flower arran^jints, playing 
bri(l)^e, w'l Idin^. nr Uarninii to relax to lii>*hly complex technical 
skills in iheorelieal arts and sciences. The major objective of some 
courses is to help students be receptive to new ideas, clarify their 
values, and <levelop mature attitudes, habijs (such as punctuality), 
interests, and appreciatvoiis, and evidence of such development can 
be considered .i^adernic at hievement. If, as Kohlberg (1973) claimst 
attitucUs and values can be taiu^ht in coll^ i^e courses, such achieve- 
ment can also he cifnsidereii part of student academic achievement 
ir these coiuses. Cri)ss (1975) repvirts that up to one fourth of the 
community coll cues she surveyed offer encounter group experiences 
to students, all of which prcsumahly'aim at affective types of out- 
comes. The development of interpersonal sensitivity and compe- 
tence can l)e consi(lered academic achievement for those courses in 
addition to knowledge about interpersonal relations. 

rii!)le 1 shows a ta\onomy i»f such student characteristics 
that potentially can be chani^ed by college instruction of various 
ftincls. It is adapted from a ''structure 'for the (Outcomes of post- 
secondary education" deveIo]x*d at the National^C<mter for Higher 

Tabic 1. A Taxonomy of Student Characteristics that Potentially 
Can Be Changed by College Instruction 

Aspirations 

Desires, Aims, and Goals 

Dislikes, I.ikcs/anii Interests 

Motivation or Drive Level 

Other A^pirational Outcomes 
Competenccf^nd Skills 

Academic Skills - , 

Citizenship and Fami!| Membcrsliip Skills 
" Creativity Skills 

Expression and Communication Skills 

Intellectual Skills 

Interpersonal, Leadership, and Organizational Skills 
Occupational Skills 
Physical and Motor Skills 
Other Skill Outcomes 
Morale, Satisfaction, and Affective Charaetcristics 
Attitudes and Values 

Beliefs, Commitments, and Philosophy of Life 
Feelings and Emotions 
Mores, Customs, and Standards of Conduct 
Other Affective Outcomes • 
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Tal lc I (Continurd) 



Perceptual Characteristics 

Perceptual Awareness and Sensiliviiv 
, Perception .of Self 

Perception c/f Others 

Perception of Things 

Other Perceptual Outcomes 
Physical and Psychological Characteristics 
^ Physical Fitness and Traits 

Physiological Health 
^Othef Physical or Physiological Outcomes 
Personality Characteristics 

Adventurousness and Initiative 

Autonomy and independence 

Dependability and Responsibility 

Dogmatism and Authoritarianism 

Flexibility and Adaptability 

Habits 

Psychological Functioning 0- 

Tolerance and Persistence 

Other Personality Characteristics 
Status, Recognition and Certification 

Crec|it Recognition 

Image, Reputation, or Status 
Social Roles 

Affiliations 

Avocational and Social Ro!es 
Career and Vocational Roles 
Citizenship Roles ' 
Family Roles 
, Friendships and Relationships 

Other Roles 
GeneraJ iCnowledge and Understanding 

Knowledge and'Understanding of General Facts ai^d Terminology 
o Knowledge and UudersUnding of General Processes 

Knowledge and Understanding of General Theory ' M 

Other General Knowledge and Understanding , h • 

Specializea Knowledge ^nd Understanding ^ 

Knowledge and Understanding of Specialized Facts and Terminology 
Knowledge and Understanding of Specialized Processes 
Knowledge and Understanding of Specialized X^<"ory 
Olhef Specialized Knowledge and Understanding 

Source: Lenning and others (1976, pp. 16-17). 

Education Management Systems (Lenning, Lee^ Mic^, and .^< rvicc, 
1976). The Center is» compiling and developing a^4itiona] measures 
Tor certain categories of these educational outcomes^ and jt is evi- 
dent) tfiat great diversity exists in the manner that^these fortfis of 
development can be assessed. There are common principles that 
apply, however, no matter what is'being assessed. For example, th^ 
term achievement implfes change in status that is positive in naU^re; 
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hat ^.vliat m.iv he i)t»sinvo pio-^n-ss in .it !iit;\t'mriH u» uiic pf^son 
mav have a lu ^aiivr i onnot.ui* >ii U) otlu is. Tl^.u-, a nii,nii)tT a< a- 
iUm'ic ; chifvrnu'iirs ih. 1 arr Sfcn .ts pi silivr h\ [hi>^v who ispoiisc 
thr community (ol!r;^t* philosophy - siuh as skills usriul on a j<i1>- 
niav noi hr yit-wttl as ac aiitinit ai lu' ^ ^nu ii t h\ l \ \ < 'Mf, f\ in 
lhr.iii;ii, as Kht l t Mur.ds (1972), t o^iiitixr h a. ;iuiu is n iiiial to all 
of ihi-m* 

usf of achievement j^v • -nt bv colleges , 

• h\ assrssjUf im-aii thr niiMSun nunt, aiial\ sis, apprais;'.K 

.1. ul rvalu^iiion o! atlainnu-ni or inrnMsr o! sonu' drsiu il and 
inicndfd ac tompiisH nu-nt lor iii^lix idiuls or i;roiips ol snuK'JUs. 
Asst-ssmcni ol siudfiit proon-^s in a< adrniir at hicvcm^nt ran by 
usfd in a niiinhrr «»r spu ifii , prariical ways by conmiunUN < o!lr>;cs 
and thei^studt'nls (\'or examples, s<r TyUr, lObO: Nfillir and Prince, - 
1976; Payne, 1974; and Merwin and Mij;i;ins, 19(58). Some of the 
cii^hl major uses of tl is informaiic.n (described in the followini^ sec- 
tions) are i^nt>red or undereniphasi/ed in comfnunity c<!lle^es (and 
perhaps even more in four-year colk\i;es) that usg assessment data 
- onl\ for placement and .i;radin^» 

0),ic: Planning Lcarnintr Experiences. For effective planning ^ 
of future learning; expenences, it' is essential to understand the level 
of development of groups of students, and of indivi(hiul students 
within the groups thai are cc^iside^ed to he important by institu- 
tional personnel and students. (Chickerin^, 1969, calls these devel- 
ofymental vectors.) Also imp'»rtant for this purpose is kno\vle(ijL;e 
about the dexelopment or chani;e that has taken place in those stu- 
drnts during the learning experiences. Such knowledge can assist 
institutional and program staff in planning futur»- learning experi- 
ences, not (^nly for th»'se , .rticular students, but also for studtnts 
entering the program in oie fuiure. hicluded in such planning is 
consideration of changes in the curriculum and within specific 
courses (inslructiimal goals, c/lntent, piiiK>sophy, and so forth), 
h learning materials, in^tructi(mal aids, and instructional methods^ and 
techniques. Too often, such assessment has not been considered in 
this I.ind of planr :ig. 

Assessments of academic achievement of various kinds** are 
not the only assessments that arc important in planning learning 
experiences for students. Equally important are assessments of 
learner characteristics and their interaction with learning (see the 
discussion by Schalock, 1976), assessments of the learning styles of 
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the student^ ^nd their effects on^learning (see Cross' [1976] chap- 
ter on cognitive styles),, and assessments of the impact of the envi- 
ronment afi^ environmental change on Ic- .)|e see 
Baird, 1974. l976a). 

Tzvo: Student Counseling and mt feed- 

back to stu^^ilts about their achiever » r.eiors, and 

advisors car^ Help students examine hr .oi.^. >i ^iicir aspirations 
or plans, id^^tify areas-xif4heir development that need particular 
attention, ^d determine ^he need for particular emphases and 
courses of '^<^iion. Students can also be led to self-understanding by 
this feedbac'^' which in turn leads to a level of self-reliance and self- 
direction tb^t allows them lo consider the next steps in their devel- 
opment anci }o plan realistically for the future. As indicated by 
Miller and frincc (1976, p. 52), "growing is a cUtnulative business. 
Knowledge an individual's, group's, or organization's present 
status is a prerequisite to pl:inned change." 

Three- t^iagnosing Student Problems, Although achievement 
tests are ust^^ly not associated in some people's minds with diag- 
nosis, diagn^^^tic tests are in fact an important type of achievement 
test. Diagno^^ic tests are designed to sample specific areas of skill or 
other criteria With enough items to allow the report of reliable sub- 
scores pertai^'^^g to proficiency jn a given area. In many cases, indi- 
vidual -item ^^^tistics add to the analysis. A diagnosis of learning 
difficulties f^^ particular students or the group as a whole can indi- 
cate whethe^ Corrective or remedial proced'ures are necessary, and 
may suggest ^^^e remediation activities that are most appropriate.^ 
Diagnosis diagnostic instruments can identify students' strong 
and weak ar^^ and can thereby help students improve in their areas 
of weakness ^^d build on their areas of strength, Stfch diagnosis is 
►especially innP^rtant for the success of remedial programs. 

Four: Appraising Student Readiness. Most-educators consider^ 
student dev^^^pment of all kinds to be cumulative and sequential 
Therefore, ^fi instructor generally will not want to go td a lajer step 
in the develf7p*>iental process on which he or she is fOcusing until at 
least most p^'^ons iri the class have mastered the prerequisite step. 
The instruct^5 cannot know whether the students are ready to 
move on urit^I some type of mastery assessment has been con- 
ducted* (Not^ ^h?it the concern here is not to rank students accord- 
ing to their l^^^ls of achievement, a characteristic cpnsidered impor- 
tant in the d^^ign of most publishednest instruments— which ar^,, 
norm-referen^^^ instruments.) A less than desirable achievement" 
level, from tt^^ instructor's point of view, may suggest that rctview, 

13 ) 
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repetition, or some sort of remediation is necessary. Another poten- 
tial implication of assessment aimed at determining readiness per- 
tains to curriculum development. For example, assessment of stu- 
dents' achievement in a freshman course or program may suggest 
that the content be modified to make it apprr»nriate for the fresh- 
man year, or the course may be pushed back . > a I , in the 
curricular sequence. 

Five: Student Classification and Catr. i^atu \itcmpts 
have been made in many community colleges to separate entering 
students into those who need general remedial work, those who 
should enter the regular sequence of the program, and those who 
will be allowed to bypass certain first-level courses in the sequence 
if they desire to do so. Academic achievement data are often used 
— as-€v4dence for making such decisions-for example, high school 
grades, successful completion of particular high school courses, and 
American- College Testing Program Assessment or Comparative 
Guidance and' Placement scQjres are all academic achievement data 
that are used by many community colleges for initial course place- 
ment of students. 

Six: Grading, Promotion, and Merit Awards, Probably the 
most universally acknowledged reason for assessing students' prog- 
reS5~Tn~^rcat}emic aGhievemeMJsJfo^ of assigning grades. - 
Grades have, over the years, been used todctermlne student qurfifr — 
cations for graduation with scholastic honors, admission to Phi 
Theta Kappa (the two-year college scholastic hono^^rary society^, and 
admission to a particular four-year college or program after gradua- 
tion from the* community college. Yet, the grades obtained by a stu- 
dent may tell us little or nothing about" the kind and amount of 
real, underlying academic achievements experienced by the student, 
for a number of reasons (Lenning, 1974b). Similarly, Hoyt (1965) 
reviewed the relevant literature and found little or no relationship 
between college grades and postgraduate achievement. Hoyt there- 
_for e pro posed that the grade transcript be replaced by a profile of 
accompfisHnierirTrKMc^ moves in 
such a direction,* and a similar concept called a narrativelranscnpl 

^ *Hunt (1972), for example, proposed that there be two scparate_^tran-^ 

scripts. One would be a public transcript that would separately list all required 
core courses, major courses, and electives, and then would give the studen^'s. 
overall absolute and relative standing for each of the three types of courses. A 
private, confidential transcript listing five different "grades" for each course 
would also developed for use by the student, advisors, and teachers:' (1) 
student's self-rating of progress; (2) instructor's rating of the student's progress; 
(3) rank of the student in the class; (4) comparison of the student with achieve- 



has been used at several dozen colleges across the country, including 
at least one community college-the Community College of Ver- 
mont. Tne grade transcript continues to be well entrenclicd and 
seems destined to remain so, but if competency profiles or demon- 
stration portfolios (the standard means of exhibiting level of art 
school achievement to prospective employers) do become promi- 
nent systematic, assessment of K mic achievement will become 
even more important. 

Seven: Evaluating ' ffecttveness. As discussed 

in an earlier report (Lem I m he increasing calls for post- 

secondary education to Ik k for the educational benefits 

they^provide for students, and die general inability of most college 
officials to provide effective documentation in response to these 
calls, had resulted during the early 1970s in what seemed to this - 
Writer to be a "benefits crisi3.'' [ valuation of the effectiveness of 
colleges and their programs, and relating that effectiveness to pro- 
gram costs, is the acknowledged way to gather the evidence being 
demanded to show that colleges are doing worthwhile jobs. Palola 
and Lehmann (1976) have reported on such an effectiveness/costs 
system that is operating at Empire State College in New York, a 
four.year university without walls. Overall assessment of the aca- 
demic achievements of students as a group is an important pjirt of 
any such evaluation. Included should be evaluations of the effect of 
_student^ca^^ on; the curriculum; the courses with- 

in the curricuTum;lhe in'sTHicnoMrTneThnt^^ 
rials being ipd; the organizational arrangements; and so forth. 

Eight: Evaluating Innovations. Most community colleges and 
other postsecoQdary institutions periodically try new methods, 
techniques, materials, modifications in the environment, or other 
changes in attempts to increase student learning. In order to deter- 
mine whether the modification is having its desired effect, either of 
two procedures are appropriate: (1) information about student 
learning taking place under the new situation must be compared to 
the learning that occurred before the change took place, or (2) the 
learning of an experimental student group being subjected to the 
change must be compared to the learning of an equivalent group of 
students-among whom other conditions are similar but for whom 
the experimental change was not made. One reason so many innova- 
-tive^anixxiierimcntal Mucatio^ have failed over the 



mcnt of a normative group; and (5) whether the student withdraws, receives 
credit for the course, and so forth. 
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years is that a systematic, ongoing evaluation program, including 
the assessment of student achievement, was not .part of-the pro- 
gram. Another reasi.n is that the evaluation used %s often focused 
only on the overall success or failure of the program :.(summative 
evaluation), rather than on improvement^ in the program that might 
make it rrlbre effective as the program proceeded (formative'evalua- - 

Conclusion, Rt ( j - of the importance of these eii^ht use? f 
asscssmc tr ' . n. ^ eiiiciiil that community loII* ( sli Aca 
well-di 1 I ^ 'llice to which faculty anc' > at 

all levels Laii l;» lor In , p m planning and devrlnp,in^ tssessnn iu pro- 
grams and instruments and in interpreting and applying data. Unless 
.the purposes for gathering assessment information are^ thoroughly 
considered when developing assessment procedures and instru- 
ments, and unless effective assessment procedures and instruments 
are used for these purposes, the assessment may have little impact 
and may be largely a waste of time (see Airasian and Madaus,. 
; : 1972). , >-.^^ . . . 

use% of achievement information by students 

Although counselors and other student personnel people have 
traditionally used assessment information to help them better 
understanc! and assist the students with whom they are working,^ 
over the pi.st decade there has been a strong move to help students 
■ — ~ — ~ us c such -^aJiLlhcmsely^es^ithout the assistance of another person 
(the counselor). As indicated^yTTHleFan^ 

outlines a theory of student development for use by student person- 
nel workers (1976), the goal of assessment for student development 
"is to help students understand their current patterns of'behavior, 

\ emphasizing positively the specific skills they have instead of the 

ones they lack. From this base, all students can move toward in- 
creased self-direction. . . . Assessment programs must be designed 
with students rather than for or about them; therefore, only in for-- _ 
mation that can directly increase students* self-understanding or im- 
prove their self-direction need be collected. The primary focus of 
many student assessment efforts has been to help student affairs 
workers better understand their "clients.*' Although this objective is 

desirable, it has tendeiS^to create volumes of information about^Xu- 

dents-that is rarely used directly by them*' (pp. 48-49). ^ 
Faculty members have also used assessments of student . 
achievement to promote student understanding and development. 

16 . 
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For example, some faculty use such assessm^mt as an incentive for 
students to study. Most readers of this article can probably remem- 
ber one or more college instructors who periodically gave un- 
announced "pop'' quizzes in order to encourage students to keep 
up on their reading assignments. Similarly, midterm and final exam- 
inations have motivated students to review and reinforce prior 
learning. 

Some faculty also see examinations as a teaching device. 
Thus, they go over the exam with \hr students as soon as possible 
after an exam is administcvf d ' \ may also design the content 
and format oT their exam ay that allows it to he ri mi, 

useful as ajearning device. Idi exarnj)Je, when I was a secondary 
sch^ool teacher, many years ago, in every exam I included a section 
oJ' five-part multiple-choice items- four of the five responses were 
correct and the student was to choose the incorrect one. (Similarly, 
rsometimes gave short oral quizzes for which there was immediate 
feedback to the students.) Matching, exercises and specifically . 
worded essay questions that give some examples to start students 
thinking are additional paper-and-pencil approaches that can facili- 
tate student learning. Many other types of assessment procedures 
that are not paper and pencil in nature, described later in this paper, 
are especially appropriate for facilitating learning. 

methods of assessment or measurement 

One cannot have assessment without measurement of some 
kind,. assuming that one agrees with Payne's (1974) list of seven 
stages of educational assessment: specifying detailed goals aofd ob- 
jectives, designing the assessment system, selecting, data-gathering 
methods, collecting relevant data, analyzing and surtimadadng dtita, 
contrasting data and objectives, and feeding back results. Measure- 
ment seems to this author to be most crucial for the sucLess.of.this 
process. Here is where the most serious problems need to be over- 
come. Furthermore, if measurement is unsuccessful, none of the 
later steps in the assessment process even have a chance to work. 

When assessment of achievement is mentioned, many people 
think only of paper-and-pencil achievement tests. Such teks are im- 
portant, but they need to be suppleipcnted by additional measures 
of the same achievement variables, as demonstrated by the Empire 
State College student assessment system (Palola and Lehmann^^ 
1976). Community* colleges* face some adc' -.ional situations that 
make the inclusion of additional measures even more important, as 
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will be discussed in the final section of this article. Furthermore, 
ttvci:c-are some outcm^s desired by particular program planners for 
which there are no good^^per-and-pcncil measures. 

Paper-and-Pencil Tests. Many excellent books are available on 
measurement theory and test construction, and they have enough 
different styles, formats, and coverage that the needs of most peo- 
ple can be met, whether they be completely new to this area and 
have no statistics background or whether they be relatively experi- 
enced. Among them are: 

Adkins, D. C. Test Construction, 2nd ed. Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1974. 
Anastasi, A. Psychological. Testing. 3rd ed. New York: Macmillan, 1968. 
Cronbach, L. }. Essentials of Psychological Testing. New York: Harper 8c Row, 
1970. 

Educational Testing Service. Educational Tests and Measurement Kit, Prince-^ 

ton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1973. 
Gronlund, N. E. Measurement and Evaluation it. Teaching. 3rdcd. New York: 

Macmillan, 1976. 

Payne, D. A. The Assessment of Learning: Cognitive and Affective, Lexington, 
Mass.-: Heath, 1974. 

Thorndike, R. L., and Hagegf, E. Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology 
and Education. 3rd ed. New York: Wiley, 1969. 

Either locally developed tests or published standardized tests 
can be used to assess the particular learning outcomes of a program 
or course. The published tests often have norms that allow useful 
comparisons with the devclopmental^level of one's students*. Most 
tcsl^-httve-b^en -tlcvelupeiLlJ5jroug!i_e>aensiy^ aiid controlled quality 



processes and have been thoroughly tested out on" diflerent types^of^' 
students in various institutional contexts. If they do not assess the 
specific outcomes at which the program or course is aiming, hovv- 
ever, or if their terminology is inappropriate for one's students and 
in other ways are inappropriate for one's situation, locally devel- 
oped tests tailored to the assessment needs of the specific program 
or course ^should be created. Too often, institutional staff are not 
sufficiently critical when considering the use of a particular pub- 
lished instrument or of one developed by and being used in another 
college. Conversely, too often insufficient time, ciioTt^ and pretest- 
mg are devoted to the deyclopmejit of locally developed fnstru- 
ments. ^ 

In exploring the available published t<:sts and in considermg>^ 
whether or not to use particular published test instruments, the 
reviews by testing specialists that are presented in Euros' Seventh 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (1972) can be invaluable. A some- 
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what outdated, but useful, annotated list of standardized tests ap- 
propriate for '^junior colleges" was developed by Seibel (1967). A 
more recent sourcebook destribing tests and inventories for use 
with college and university students is available from the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (1975). To be able to judge the utility 
of. these_tcsts, c)ne must go to Euros or some other source of cri- 
tiques. Some additional sources of information about paper-and- 
pencil instruments, including both published and unpublished ver- 
sions, are: on assessment of attitudes (Oppenheim, 1966; Shaw and 
Wright, ] ^ K , .id Sha\ri. l'Jii9; Robinson, Rusk, and 
Head, 1968), assessment of social functioning (Lake, Miles, and 
Earie, 1973), assessment of occupational attitudes and occupational 
characteristics (Robinson, Athanasiou, and Head, 1969), assessment 
of occupation^ education achievement (Boyd and Shimberg; . 
1971),. assessment of psychologicatl characteristics (Maloney and 
Ward, 1976), and assessment of se^f^conccpt (Wylie, 1961). Several 
cautions are in order for any iitstitutional personnel that might 
examine the information in these source?: One should (1) make cer- 
tain that the instrument has been validated for practical use on cam-, 
pus, not just for research purposes; (2) ascertain whether the instru- 
ment is only for group use or whether it is also valid for assessing 
individuals; and (3) before deciding to use a particular instrument, 
no matter how positive are the critiques of it, examine a copy of 
the instrument itself in relation to one's own needs. 

Most of the ''measurement and tests" books in the list pro- 
vided eariier include extensive discussions of practical considera- v 
tions, techn iques, and suggestions for developing one's own tests. 

There are a' iilimUcr "oT~clnmnorTt>^-ia^erf-^ . 

usually discussed in depth^multiple choice, essay, checklists, 
matching, true-false, short answer, completion, and so forth.* As 
Rowley (1974) demonstrated for multiple-choice tests, certain 
types of studeiits may be favored by certain test formats. It should 
also be remembered that less prominent formats often not discussed, 
in such texts (and some of j/hem are not so new) may deserve con- 
sideration. For example, Anderson (1974) outlines effective proce- 

— . *Truc-faIse items have come into ill repute in many quarters. The rea- 
son, according to Ebel (i970) is not^an inadequacy of this type of item, but. 
rather inadequate care in developing true-false tests. Furthermore, he presents 
data showing that the average person can easily learn to write effective true- 
false items and that true-false' tests are preferred for some types of purposes 
and content. He also outlines easily understood and utilized criteria for writing 
and evaluating such tests (1971, 1975). 



durcs- based on extensive previous research- for developing **cl()ze'^ 
measures on the UkA eampus. (Chrze measures require the student 
to write in the correct words in blanks in ihe*" sent' n( es in a para- 
graph.) It should not be forgotten that tests and measurement is not 
a static. ficW, that new developments having practical implicntions 
for assessment on campus arc taking plac e ever\ v « ir. In n' k m 
n(*w idcMN • (Mit( (in P|)< ,ti each \ rar, along witii measures, 

vi v)nu iiK'in may havr potential — for example, the construct 
ol ''analytical objectivity" proposed by Kagerer (1974). Therefore, 
it . is desirable that one person on each campus be responsible for 
keeping up to date on such developments and share any that have 
potential implications for the campus— in a brief and understand- 
able way -to the Entire staff. Such a person could also be available 
for consultation with faculty members about dcv^^loping assessment 
instruments most appropriate for their, programs and classes, about 
trying out and evaluating these instruments, about interpreting and 
using results from these instruments, and aboyt alternatives to 
paper-and-pencil tests. For example, local itsls developed should 
also receive an item analysis, using methods that take little of the 
faculty member's time and are relatively effective. Furthermore, 
faculty need to be helped to use item analysis to help revise and 
improve items, in addition to selecting items. F^or example^ Lange, 
Lehmann, and Mehrens (1967) found that it took about five times 
as long to develop a new psychology test item as to revise an old 
one, using item analysis, and the revised item was more strongly 
related to course achievement. 

A recent trend in tesjtirig that is cspechlHy important for com- 
munity colleges is the "development of criterion-referenced tests. 
Unlike norm-referenced tests, which rank students—for exampley 
"average performance" or **at the top of her class'*— and attempt to 
discriminate among students, criterion-referenced tests relate per- 
formance to absolute standards or criteria based on actual task 
requi.;ements or arbitrarily detrermined performance levels—for 
example, "he has demonstrated the skills to be a deYital lab teqjini- 
cian" or "she only ansvvered 75 percent of the iterns correctly, 
while what is needed for competence mastery is 90 percent/* Gron- 
lund's treatise (1973) on developing such tests for classroom use 
should be "must" reading for both faculty members and administra- 
tors. Another useful treatment is provided by Popham (1971), arid 
Kjqapp (1974) provides useful information about twenty-one cri- 
terion-referenced tests in the collection of the Educational Testing 
Service. 
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OUicr Data-Ga(hrnn<^ Methods. Ptp< ' -n n; il frsts ( aiiiuu 
aHrqiiatclv asst sK adiicv , ni ,,nal ^kiHs 

^^^'-'^^ ^"Hii ,11', :u;-( .AUi |jn (lK*y. inav l)c' al)lc to 
a^^(^ss thv sUulcnis* knouinlj^r and undcistandint; of tlif skills and 
llirir application. Dniioiistration and direct ohst rvation arc needed 
to assess eff'cc tively siu li learning ontconu s as n ell as other types of 
evidence. Fiirtiicrmore, these other melliods can sene as a\7ijiial)lc 
supplement to paper-and -pencil tests even for such learningout- 
conies as knowledge, understanding, and analytical lhinking->for 
example, see Levine and McGuire (1970). 

Knapp a;3d Sharon (1975) provide an o\er\ ie\v of a number 
of assessment methods. Fiii^t Hv y discuss two types of performance 
tests, work samples and unohtnisiye nieasurvvs. Unol)trusive measures 
can include such things as an inereas'c in attendance at'caiiij)us ])'%s, 
"corresponding to the introduction of a course on appreciation of the 
arts (for other ideas in this area, see Webb, Campbell, Seliwart/, and 
Sechrcst { i 900] ). Observation of simulations is another way to, 
assess learning, and the authors cover a number of types: leaderless 
group discusstons, management games, inter\ievv simulations, role 
Pkyj"g' stress inleniews, written di;Lgnostic and trouble-shooting 
exercises, case studies, individual fact finding and decision making, 
and in^l;asket tests. Oral inter\'ie\vs of various types can also be useful ;• 
Knapp and Shauon refer to structured intcr\ ievvs, unstructured inter- 
views, panel inter\'iews, oral tests, oral reports on prekMitations, and 
oral trade tests. Additional ty{)es of assessment (liscusse(f are written 
or oral seff-ratings and reports (self-observation), ratings (>f judges or 
other obser\ers, and product iissessnlenls. 

Concerning selfneport, in the Kmpire Slate College studerrt , 
assessment program mentioned earlier jPaloIa and Uhmann? 1976) 
all instructor iLSsessments'are effectively supplemented by student 
self-asstssments of accomplishment, and c(mimunity collcges^oiild 
easily incorporate such supplemeatid data. That students do, tend to 
report self-assessments honestly hiis been well documented m two 
extensive reviews of related studies by the American College Testing 
Program (1973, pp. 304-319) and Baird. (197r)b). (These documents 
also show the importance of as muclr as possible re moving, varkaus^ 
biasesyfor example, sex and raciid/ethnic bias^from one's assess- 
ment instruments and the application of assessment results.) Two 
especially relevant studies (Berdie, 1971 ; McMorris and Ambrosino, 
1973) found similar support for the Vi^idity of self-report, this time 
^through comparison of college students' self-report of knowledge 
and understanding poijsessed and results of achiev(,*ment tests. 



Additional i)()tLMnialFy useful assessment methods and varia- 
tions can be added to those n^ported by Knapp and Sharon. Boyd 
antl DcV^iult's review (1966) differentiated several different basic 
approaches to the observation and recording of behavior (and some 
" considerations for each): participant versus nonparticipant, struc- 
tured versus nonstructured, and descriptive versus evaluative. Ed- 
ling's (1968) review found that various media could be eF^tively 
used to ''present more complex and lifelike stimuli in test situations 
(p. 188)/' including: niotioji pictures, television, photos, kinS^tppe,.. 
and videotape. The computer is another such media format,-^«ither 
through direct testing like that utilized in computer-assisted instj^uc- 
tiofu (CAI), where the student is providpd immediate feedback con- 
cerning the correctness of his or her response, or through computer, 
amilysis like that discussed by Slotnick (1972) for grading essays. 
Programmed texts and teaching machines are forms of assessment 
analogous to CAI. On-the-job assessment by supervisors in woi|k- 
study proj^ranis is another means of assessment that should not be 
overlooked. | 

problems in assessing academic achievement - 

* Several serious problems have already been mentioned con- 
cerning the assessment of student academic achievement on a cam- 
pus. One concerned the fact that people cannot even agree on what 
some commonly^desircd learning outcame constructs mean, let 
alone measurt* them. Other desired outcomes ace simply difficult to 
measure, especially with a high degree of accuracy>Aiid third is the 
problem of keeping administrators and faculty informed about 
developments in the field that have potential practical implications 
for their programs and courses. Two additional problems a^e espe- 
cicilly impcJrtant at community colleges: the measurement of change 
and the/divcrsiT^ of""stirdents and programs at community colleges. 

Pjroblems tn Measuring Change.'^ Most formal assessments of 
acadcn/ilc achievement taking place at postsecondary institutions, 
including community colleges, only examine students' levels of 
accomplishment at the end of a course or program (**output") with- 
out^ any regard for the knowledge or skill possessed by the students 

*Th\s discussion is based on an earlier indepth analysis conducted by 
the author— "Problems in Documenting College Benefits" (unpublished paper, 
, 1973), available from Oscar T. Lenning, Senior Staff Associate, National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education Systems, P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, CO 80302. 



at the bcginniAtj (input). It is important to consider both. For 
example, a sliilent who has pretty much "mastered the learning 
prior to entering a course may earn an A even though he or she has * 
increased his or her level little, if at all, during the course. Con- 
versely, someone starting it a very low level of learning may experi- 
ence major gains and yet only get a C, even though he or she has 
'experienced much more learning than the student getting an A. 
Therefore, some people would like to focus on increases in learning 
rather than output leveKof learning in their assessment procedures 
for individual students. When assessing the effectiveness of a pro-' 
gram or the impact of a new innovation, change in learning level 
becomes an essential focus, as indicated by Ilartnett (1971, p. 14): 
"Almost all propcWcMts of educational accountability tend to favor 
a Value-added' concept. That is, institutions should be judged not 
by their outputs alone, but by their outputs relative to their mputs. 
The students'- final standing .with regard to various characteristics 
would not be as important as their changes (usually gains) during 
the college years." And, as stated by Cooley (1974, p. 33), "One of 
the best established, yet frequently ign red principles in the assess- 
ment of educational effects is that the state of students' abilities 
• and motives a; tfiey enter an educational program i? always the 
strongest, predictor of whatyhcy will achieve in thar^>gram. The 
most obvious way to deaf with this problem is to meas^e the di- 
mensions of individual differences that are expected to be affected 
ty the program being assessed prior to initiation of that pro-* - 

gram To ignore measurement of the initial status of the learner 

results in the same kind of ambiguity as ignoring the measurement 
of process or the measurement of outcomes." 

One complication is that equal changes on a score scale,'from 
pretest to posttest, mean different things because of factors such as 
"regression effect/' "ceiling effect," and "floor effect." Therefore, 
a student at a higher initial level of competence in the area of con- 
cern at the beginning o:^ the course or program may exhibit less 
observed change on a posttest than a student lower in initial status, 
an<J yet have more "real change" or achievements Various methods 
^have been developed for adjusting change scores, but"* many experts 
now agree that the focus should not be on change-scores or average 
change across groups. Instead, one should 'equate on initial level and 
then compare output levels. In comparing groups concerning the 
effects of innovarion, one can match the groups on initial status 
through selection, select randomly, or use stratified, random selec- 
tion. Another way is to separate the group or groups into thq^e that 
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arc high, medium, and low on input level, and look at the output ofp 
each subj^roup separately across group<»/ Furthermore^ there are a 
number of statistical techniques for equating on initial level^, al- 
though there can be problems with using these methods if certain 
conditions are not met. 

Concerning program evahia(ion and evaluation of effective- 
ness, several additional problems are often present. Many such 
studies in the past have neglected to consider the students who 
dropped out Sfiiic course or program befoi*c completion. If those 
completing a c»«rsc or program exhibit significant achievement, but 
half of the students have drcrpped out along the way, the overall 
ach'evcn\cnt level may not be as good as supposec*. Furthermore, 
positive achPevement may occur during the period, whether tjiese 
students receive fhe instruction or not, because of factors such as 
normal increases in maturity and knowledge with age, experiences, 
gained outside of the program, or societal trends. Another problem 
•'with many value-added studies is that they only analyze averages. 
There may be an indication of overall group achievement for an 
experimental group, and yet it may be accounted fof by a minority 
of individuals within the group, whereas the achievement may have 
been slight for the majority o| individuals. Similarly, no change may 
actually mean no change, but it may also- mean that segments of the 
grc^up changed in opposite directfons, in effect canceling each nther 
out for the group as a whole. It is important to examine patterns of 
achievement within a group in addition to overall averages. 

The problems outlined can be overcome by careful planning, 
and it is important to use multiple measures for the same out come - 
for example, using self-report data to supplement the test data. 
Similarly, if "value added" is of concern, it is important that the 
tests and test items one chooses to, use not be so stable in nature 
that they tend to restrict change from pretest to posttcst, as do 
many standardized, norm-referenced tests designed for selection to 
a program and for placement purposes. Finally, for those interested 
in assessing the achievement impacts of instructional innovations, 
the following two recent publications may be helpful: 

U.S. Office of Education. A Practical Guide to Measuring Project Impact on 
Student "Achievement. Monographs'on Evaluation in Education Series, No. 
1. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. Price $1.90.^ 

U.S. Office of Education. A Procedural Guide for Validating Achievement 
Gains in Educational Projects. Monographs on Evaluation in' Education 
Series,. No. 2. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 
Price $2.10. 
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Special ProbJcms for Community Colleges. Certain ( liaiac UT- 
islics that nuke commiuniy colleges. different from oilu r types ol 
insthutions also^ provide them unth unique assessment problems^ 
One (jf those problems relates to the diversity of a typie d conunu- iS^ 
nity college's students and their needs (for example, see Cross, 
1968; Brue, Engcn, an^ Maxey, 1971;Garbin and Vaui^hn, 1971; 
and Lenning and Hanson, 1977.). Thus, adjusting campus ac hieve^ 
'ment assessment efforts to *'the individual character of students" is 
an especially difficult and complex ^problem for community col- 
leges. Furthermore, the Commission on Non-Traditi->nal Study 
(1973) reported that millions of adults would like to partic ipate in 
jDostsecondary education but have been hesitant about approaching ^ 
such institutions, and,- based on Cross' data (1971), we rnigbt ex- i 
pect that these are largely different type^of adults than those nc^vv 
attending. ' q - 

Not only are the students especially diverse at most commu- 
nity colleges, but so are the prograhis and courses, and the learning , 
experiences therein. Community colleges not only have (iiversc arts 
and sciences courses, but also- occupational courses»of all types and 
levels© Furthermore, community collies have tra'diticjn-allv empha- 
•'sized continuing education opportunities for the conimunily, and 
generally offer a bewildering array of programs and courses in this 
area, each having its unique achievement assessment considerations. 
Even students in a fluwer-arrangirjjj course want some i(lea of. their 
achievement and the areas in which they need special help. 

ComnAmity colleges dp have special assessment problerqs in 
addition to those faced by other institutions. This author is con- * 
vi^ced that these problems can largely be overcome, however, if' 
^everyone on campus: (1) becomes more knowledgable about effec- 
tive assessment and applies this knowledge to their specific arcasof 
responsibility; (2) becomes aware of the various pitfalls in jissess- 
* ment and ways of avoiding them; and (3). develops a common cora- 
miiment to improve assessment of various kinds on campus; Kvery- 
one should also keep in mind that different philosophies of student 
development lea^ to different emphases and techniques in assess- 
ment (Cross, 1975), and that assessment (and its problems) also 
varies with th,c particular learning outcome that one wishes to assess 
(forexample, see Tryk [1968]). ^ . ^ ^ 
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A model of student learning consisting of five 
important elements can be applied to decisions 
in admissions, selection, placement, further 
education, and changes in programs. 



evaluating Student 
readiness for 
further education 

Clifford e. lunneborg 



The usual image conjured up by the phrase "readiness for further 
education** is a stark one, rooted it\ such assessment traditions as ^ 
determining the reading readiness of a first-grade pupil, deciding to 
hold a student back in the fourth grade, and judging that a given 
applicant is not "ready** to enter the hallowed precincts of a select 
college. In each instance, the decision was a go/no-go one, Cilrther 
education versus no further education, and it wa^ made fo^he stu- 
dent by the institution. / 

Such practices seem badly aligned with the operatoig philos- 
ophy of the public, open-door community college, wher^the phrase 
"we take students as they come** is usually interpreted to mean that 
all applicants should not only be admitted but encouraged to realize 
their educational aspirations. In shoVt, the community college phil- 
osophy is that everyone is ready for some kind of further educa-J|| 
tion. How can there be a role, then. For assessing student readiness? 
Paradoxically, such assessments hav^ an even more important role 
to play in the community college than elsewhere in education, pre- 
cisely because the college cannot get away with the simple, uni- 
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lateral, onc-dimcnsiona! judj^mcnt that a potential student is or is 
not ready f()r firiher education. This writer's principal mentor was 
fond of highlii^hting the differences between certain personnel selec- 
tion and chissificalion pr /cedures used in educaiion and industry by 
dividing them into those in which some of the applicants could be 
"drowned" and those in which that was not a permissible outcome. 
In principle, none of our community college applicants may be 
drowmed; each must be accommodated in some classroom. Readi- 
ness assessments are needed, as a result, not to decide for the stu- 
dent "readiness or not" but to decide leith the student "readiness 
for what.' 

However, even this expanded role for educational readiness 
assessment tells only half the story- While this chapter will focus on 
ways which assessment can be used to facilitate student educa- 
tional decision making in chojsing a ^.ollege, selecting a program of 
study, and devek)ping educational plans following the college ex- 
perience, there is a flip side. Assessment of student readiness can 
— ittuL^fy^ttkr be used in institutional decision making as well. For 
whom is the college educationally ready? Recruitment strategies, 
course and curriclum development, staffing changes, and articula- 
tion efforts all demand some inventory of student characteristics. 
Obtaining and evaluating student assessments for such institutional 
purposes must also be considered, 

framework * t 

Rather than launching into a catalog of assessment devices 
and techniques it will he helpful to first establish a general frame- 
work within which they may be fit, interrelated, and understood. 
That framov/Tik will dtTive from two straight forward notions. The 
first is that the fundamental gf^al of the community college is edu- 
cation oi, iVf.iTj tlie student's point of view% facilitating learning. 
The second, alrea ly introduced, is that students and institutions 
must riake eduv alic uil decisions. Thus a desirable goal in assessing 
readiness for rduc^.ti( \) is \o eiicourage decisions that maximize the 
'^.mount of leur-iing llutt takes phce. This first notion will be dis- 
cussed at some length; the second, more briefiy. 

One: What Controls the Amount of Learning? Although a 
number of alternative formulations are available, the framework to 
be developed here is based on Carroirs (1963) model of school 
learning. Carroll's central thesis is that the student succeeds in learn- 
ing a task to the extent that the amount of time required by that 
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-Student to Ivdrn (he task is spent in learning. The power of this con«^ 
ceptualization is that it compels us to attend cioselv to three as- 
pects of learning; (1) Uliat is (he task (o be learned? (2) What deter- 
mines the amount of time needed by the s(uden( to learn (he task? 

, (3) What determines the amount of time the student is willing to 
spend? ^ - 

First, what is the task to be learned? The task to be learned 
may be relatively narrow, such as learning the symbol for a diode in 
electrical diagrams, or broad, such as meeting general education 
requirements, but it must be described precisely enough that 
teacher and learner are not onMk in agreement as to what is to be 
learned but as to the means by which teacher and/(rf learner can 
judge that (he (ask has been mas(ered, Wi(hou( (hat degree of speci- 
fication, neither s(uden(, teacher, nor administrator can determine 
whether learniog (instruction) is effective. 

Second, what determines the amount of time needed by the 
student to learn the task? Carroll sees the second aspect, the time 
needed by the student to master the learning task, as determined by 
three factors, renamed in some instances by the present author. 

• Optimal time. What is the shortest amount of time the stu- 
dent could actively devote to mastering the task? Originally germed 
aptitude, this is the time required for the student to master the 
task, assuming that ample time is available (opportunity), that the 
student is willing to spend the time (perseverance), and that the stu- 
dent is provided with instruction that is best (optimal) for that 
student. This optimal time varies from student to student for the 
same task, reflecting differences in students' experiences, including 
differences in the particular knowledge they may have. For exam- 
ple, the nontypist will require more time to learn keypunching than 
will the typist. There is an optimal time for all students for each 
task. Note, however, that the time may be spent in very different 
activities; one student may spend it in reading and another may. 
spend it with a tutor. 

• Instructional handicap. It may take more of a student's time 
than Jjhis optimal amount if the instruction provided is not optimal 
for that individual. Nonoptimal instruction handicaps the student by 
requiring the student to spend more time to leam'the task. Some 
students will be handicapped very little, learning with about the same 
effort (time spent), regardless of instruction. Other students will be 
affected drastically. The undeveloped reader, for example, will have 
to spend far more time in a reading-oriented course than in a course in 
which information is conveyed by teacher-StMdent dialog. 
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• Quality of instruction. Quidity of instruction involves differ- 
ences in instructional approaches to mastering a certain task, rather 
than the differences in required learning time that may be induced 
in some or all students. 

The time a student needs to' spend learning a task, then, is the 
sum ()f tJhut student's optimal time and the instructional handicap, 
if any, associated with the particular instruction selected by the stu- 
dent. Learning will be incomplete, according to Carroll, if the 
student actually spends less than this necessary amount of time. 

Third, what determines the amount of lime the student Is 
willing to spend? The amount of time devoted to learning is seen as 
potentially limited by two additional factors. 

• Opportunity. The time allowed for learning may be con- 
strained by such things as the college calendar, a teacher's work- 
load, and availability of learning materials. Institutional organiza- 
tion and operation may influence the amount of time the student 
can spend learni^ig. 

• Perseverance. The student, finally, is willing to spend only a 
certain amount of time mastering the learning task. How irhportant 
to the student is this learning relative to what may be achieved by 
devoting time to other activities? Perseverance, clearly, may be in- 
fluenced by the quality of instruction as well as by the choice of 
learning task. Boredom, frustration, and loss of confidence occa- 
sioned by time spent learning may, in turn, reduce the amount of 
time the student is willing to spend learning. 

The student will stop attempting to master the learning task, 
depending on which of the following occurs first: The task is mas- 
tered, the institution allows the student no further time, or the stu- 
dent decides not to persevere. That is, the amount of time actually 
spent will be the minimum of (1) the time needed to master the 
task (optimal time plus the handicap), (2) opportunity, and (3) 
perseverance. If the amount of time spent in learning is less than 
that required for mastery, learning is not complete. How could-the 
learning (instructional) situation be altered to make learning more 
complete? Clearly, this should involve decreasing the time needed 
and/or increasing the time spent. Decreasing the time needed can 
take one of two forms: decreasing the optimal time to mastery (as 
by pr^raining or remediationj or decreasing the handicap (as by 
selecting more optimal instruction). Increasing the time spent can 
be accomplished by increasing opportunity (adjusting instruction so 
the student can spend more time learning), or by increasing per- 
severance (intervention designed so the^ student will spend more 
time learning). 




\\V will list' this franuAvork for t'valuatin<; sludcni readiness 
for furlhrr education, that is, for assessing the studenTs optimal 
time and perseverance for a certain Ieamiti<4 task relative to the 
opportunity the stiufent has to master that task and the handicap 
that mit^ht he associated with ahernati\"e approaches to teaching 
that task. An important goal of assessment, theiv, is to identifyJim- 
iting factors and to acKise the student on selecting leaiiiin^ tasks* w 
programs of inslrucl44.»n so as to make attainment of die selccted-- 
task more hkely. ^.^ 

Tiv(y: Di cision Makin^i^. Dec iNion m.iking was the seccmd ele- 
nient we wanted to inchuk* in our rr,uiiew<irk. Suident assessments 
are frequently employed on behalf oflsTudents to make decisions 
between alternative courses of educational acti<ni. Here tlve formal 
procedures of utility or decisicMi theory can be used to improve the 
use of assessments, as suguested by Cronbach and Gleser (1957). 
Basic;dly, their approach direci^ us to fully assess the costs and 
benefits of alternative decisions, selecting the (me jjiati^xxjicctcd 
to have the great est^omUty-trrTlTrtleeision maker. Because of the 
potential tcch^iicid complexities in fully implementing this insight, 
it has not received the practical attention it deserves. The approach 
has also met resistance for requiring that wc place on a single scale' 
of utility our viduation of diverse educatiooiid oiUcomes. What is the " 
value of eight students completing^ Adult Basic EduVation, for 
example, as against two certified cosmetologists or four able-bodied 
seamen? Difficult iis the task is, dt^ision theory teaches us that the 
alternative to making values explicit is the acceptance of implicit, 
perhaps unintended, valuc-s.. 

The technical details of Cronbach's decision-theoretic analy- 
sis of personnel testing arc well developed by Cidnhach and Gleser . 
(1957) and the implications for certain kinds of educational deci- 
sions-selection, placement, assignment -have been discussed by 
Hills (1971) and Willingham (1974). Here we sh;dl (mlv pay atten- 
tion to Cronbach's idea that the utility of an educational decision, 
such as whether Student A should go into Trainmg Sequence X 
rather than V\ Z, or W, may be considered both from the point of 
view of the individual and of the institution. For what decisions are 
institutional utilities paramount? When is the student totally re- 
sponsible for the decision and its consequences? Wc shall also try to 
simplify the development of "utilities*' by focusing on the value of . 
mastering learning tasks to^the individual student and to the institu- 
tion. The prime function of colleges, after all, is to teach, and of 
students, to learn. It is within this teaching/learning arena that we 
want to understand how assessment can be used to advantage in 
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decision makinjr. By focusing on this common goal, decisions that 
will result in the optimal institutional and individual outcomes may 
be made to coincide. The college maximizes its productivity by 
^ maximizing the educational benefits accruing to its students. 

some, educational decisions 

What are the educational decisions that should be affected by 
the assessment of student characteristics? All, of course, but let us 
take them up in a traditional, if not logical, order. 

Admissions, Regardless of how open an institution is, admis- 
sions decisions are made. Perhaps different terms should be used. 
The college makes recruitment decisions (**Whom do we want to 
attract?''), vvhile the student makes college-going decisions. "Shall I 
enroll in a college? Shall I attend your college?" The Commission 
on Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), in 
formulating recommendations on the future of testing in higher 
education (CEEB, 1970), emphasized the desirability of a sym- 
metry of information in admissions decision making. That is, poten- 
tial students need to, have as much information about colleges as 
colleges have about them. This is even more tnie of the community 
college applicant, who is the decision maker, than of the student 
who is attempting entry to a selective college and, hence, who is 
awaiting an institutional decision. A student's decisions ought to 
include some appreciation of "What are the prospects for a student 
like me?" Systematic collection of such data, outlined as follows, 
v^ould help the student select a college and the college direct its 
recruitment efforts. 

Selection of Study Program. Admission to the institution 
often does not ensure admission to a particular program. Even 
where quotas or prerequisites do not restric choice, the student's 
likelihood of satisfactorily completing the program is likely to vary 
from program to program. The college owes it to students and the 
coniniunity (1) to identify those student and program character- 
istics associated with differential success; (2) to counsel students on 
the importance of these differences to educational decision making; 
and (3) to implement changes in curriculum that wall decrease the 
instructional handicap under which identifiable classes of students 
operate. 

Placement. Testing acquired skills or knowledge may be vts^d 
to assign students to or exempt students from certain elements in a 
curriculun^. The community colleges, of course, are confronted 
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with an extremely wide variety ()f eckicatitiiKd'hackgrouuds. It has 
been reporteti, ior example, iliat within a typical e()IIev;e's transfer 
program, enrDlhiient readiny level may rani^e From Grade Four to 
Grade Fo^irteen. The diagnt>sis of important gaps and strengths in 
educational background, coupled with file provision of training to 
^ compensate for and take advantage of that background, may be the 
most exciting challenge in educational assessment. Central to work 
in this area is the notion that the same learning task may best be 
mastered by different students in differuit w;iys. The reader could 
profit by examining the model of interaction between student and 
instructional characteristics developed b\ Salomon (1972), the re- 
\iew work, of Hills (1971), and Willinglianrs (1974) discussion of 
techniques. 

Continuing Education. As Kinixer (1973) and others have 
•pointed out, the community college is in a unique middle position 
in education. Those exiting from the college are not presumed to be 
finished with higher education. This is obvious, of course, in the 
case of the transfer student whose purpose at the community col- 
Fege is to prepare for entr\' into a four-year school. For the associate 
of applied ^rts as well, further education, albeit delayed, should be 
anticipated. There is ;rrcnving interest in **rcverse pyramid" cur- 
ricula,, which permit students to complete the liberal arts or general 
educsriion parts of the B.A. program after they have completed the 
more specialized technical or professional training requirements. 
There are also now **upper-division" colleges, catering to the two- 
year college graduate, where the vocational-technical graduate may 
pursue additional formal learning in ever greater numbers. Similarly, 
one of the benefits accruing to the successful candidate for high 
school credit through the General Educational Development Test is 
entry to further educational programs. Finely, all who stop short 
of attainment of ^'a t-raditional community college credential do so 
with some degree of preparedness for educational reentry. 

A well-established goal of education at all levels is to increase 
the value students place on their own further learning. As this is 
true, it is as great a service to exiting as to entering students to 
assess readiness for further education and offer counseling based on 
that assessment. Both the assessment and tlie associated counseling 
arc; likely to vary as a function of the community college program 
completed or attempted. 

" 'Program Modification. Although the prime emphasis in the 
development and use of assessments of student educational readi- 
ness is on improving the quality of individual educational decisions. 
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such assessments play a complcnuMitary role in insliluiional deci- 
sion niakinu. We have already alluded to C()llei;e recruitment deci- 
sions. Studies o[ student chavacteristics and their relation to attain- 
ment of educational i^oids ought to play as large a role in 
differential recruitment as they play in counseling students before 
and after they enroll. 

Similarly, placement studies are undertaken not onlv to pro- 
vide better instruction f<)r individyal students but also t«) pro\ide 
the institution with the information necessary to decide between 
alternative modes of instruction or to decide to emphasize or de- 
cmphasize various aspects of courses. A step beyond this are studies 
of the relation of the characteristics of exiting students (data in- 
cluding their community college experrcMUes) to subsequent educa- 
tional/vocational performance, studies that provide colleges with 
vital signs for revamping and restructuring their programs. 

assessments to be made 

For present purposes, it seems inappropriate to describe spe- 
cific assess 'n instruments. Rather, we shall discuss tvpes of infor- 
mation useful to collect. This preference for generality is based on 
two rcser\'ations. First, specilic tests may be related to specific out- 
comes, specific learning tasks. The interested reader can search, for 
example, the Journal of Educational Psychology, Educational and 
^ Psychological Measurement, Measurement and Evaluation in Guid- 
ancCr or the Journal of Educational Measurement, for studies of 
applications. Tests in Print ^ ami Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Euros, 1972, 1974) are traditional sources of information on stan- 
dardized educational tests. The second reservation is an even m(»re 
important one* Local characteristics should have a major influence 
on the devefopment of any student assessment system. The descrip- 
tion of learning goals, instructional resources, and student clientele, 
unique in some detail to the institution, will all interact to shape a 
testing program as it matures. 

Student Characteristics at Entrance. It is convenient to divide 
student assessments into those which describe students when they 
enter and those which reflect what happens to students after entry. 
The latter are important not only as criteria— has learning been mas- 
tered?— but as measures of readiness for yet further education. What 
should we learn about students at entry? 

I, Prior Educatiotial Records An obvious start to answering 
^ the student's question, *'\Vhat learning tasks should I attempt?*' is 
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the coiintcrquestion, ''What have you already learned?'' Course- 
#\v()rk already eompleted will ,i,nve us, a clue. Having' had no mathe- 
matics beyond the ninth grade, for example, limits the learning 
tasks that can be unden^xken immediately. Despite rhetoric about 
beginning community c^Jleg^c with a clean slate, ignoring the earlier 
record docs the student a' disserxice. Not only cc^ursework taken, 
but also grades .earned, have implications: When consistent with 
aptitude/acJiievcment test performance, low or high grades suggest 
that optimal time to master a learning task may be longer or shorter 
and, when inconsistent with test performance, should encourage us 
to e\ph)rc with students factors affecting their perseverance in 
learning. 

2, Educational Proficimcies. The transcript of earlier course- , 
work may be tot) rough, out-of-date, or otherwise uncommunicative 
U\ give a reasonable picture of the student's educational background 
on which to base decision making in the college. Testing for specific 
educatiimal -proficiencies and academic skills will usually be neces- 
sary. According to Ah)nn)e (1972), at least 75 percent of commu- 
nity colleges do some diagnostic testing of skills in communication 
and computation. A number of standardized testing programs are 
available (for example, the Oimparativc Guidance and Placement 
Program V)f the College Entrance Examination Board [CEEB], the 
American College Testing [ACT] Assessment, and the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress and Cooperative Achievement Tests 
developed by the Educational Testing Seivice). WTiatcver tests are 
chosen, cojjeges are obligated to ensure that tests are selected and 
used c(msistcnt with the goals of the training alternatives available 
in their institutions. An instructional emphasis on the improvement 
of oral communications skills may not be well ser\'ed by diagnostic 
testing oriented toward reading and writing. Although publishers 
will typically assist institutions in the conduct of studies designed 
to facilitate the introduction of their diagnostic instru nents, it is 
not uncommon for faculties to protest that the match between tTie 
content of standard placement tests and their courses is naX good 
enough. Where such protests are substantiated by clear course ob- 
jectives, it should be possible to construct from those objectives a 
local instrument of greater usefulness. (See, for exampIe,Xhapter 
Five of Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus [1971], for a prescription for 
converting course objectives into placement testing assessments,) 

3. Achievements. Placement testing of a nonremedial nature 
is also frequent in such areas as mathematics, foreign language, art, 
music, and technical drawing. The comments just made with respect 
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to the need to t/ilor assessments to programs of study apply equally 
well here. 

Assessment of student achievement is also needed where the 
goal is not to place the student in one of a set of alternative courses, 
but to award the^student credit for his c>Jfher achievements. The 
implications for further education are not as direct, althoug^i such 
credit may be interpreted subsequently as evidence of increased pre- 
paredness for further training. Where this interpretation is intended, 
colleges will want to ensure that the mechanism for awarding it sup- 
ports .that interpretation. For example, validation of such credit 
through performance on standardized college levef achievement 
tests such as those included in the College-Level Examinations Pro- 
gram (CLEP), the Undergraduate Program (UP) of the CEEB, or 
act's Proficiency Examination Program (PEP) supports students' 
claims that they are prepared for further education. ' 

4. Aptitudes, Although the old distinction between aptitude 
and achievement assessments as tapping unlearned versus learned 
capacities is not supportable, a workable distinction can be made. 
Achievement testing can be largely focused on specific elements of 
the curriculum.-have students ma^ered that Which'will permit 
them to succeed in English 102 or Math 105? Aptitude assessment, 
in contrast, will refer to cognitive capacities, habits, and styles not 
intentionally taught in the curriculum, but that may partly deter- 
mine the student's optimal time or instructional handicap in ma|^r- 
ing learning tasks. , W 

Following Salomon's (1972) lead, for the purpose of making 
educational decisions, aptitudes may be subdivided into general and 
specific aptitudes. General aptitudes, such as verbal and quantitative 
ability, tend to have implications for the optimal time students , 
need to master learning goals. In some cases, students may be re- 
quired to complete remedi^ material before entering the normal 
instructional sequence; in other cases, students may be asked to 
complete more exercises to bring them to the same learning mastery 
as otiier students. The assessment of more specific aptitudes may 
identify specific instructional handicg^s. For example, students 
with high inductive or high deductive reasoning abilities, respec- 
tively, have been found to learn more under a teaching method 
focusing on the use of one rather than the other ability. 

b. Personal Characteristics. There are other personal charac-. 
teristics, often styled nonintellective or noncognitive, that affect 
readiness for learning, largely by influencing the student's persever- 
ance. As the amount of time the student is willing to spend in the 
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learning enterprise will frequently control ivhethcr Icarnin^^ tasks 
are mastered, it is as important to undertake assessment in this area 
as to assess aptitudes or achievements. Indeed, with onl\ about one 
third of the very hi^h community college student attriti<»n explain- 
able on ^'intellective" grounds (.\ionroc, 1972), pei^ veiancc would 
seem to need far greater attention from researchers and counselors. 

What affects perseverance? Clearly, we do not ha\r' anything 
approaching a full answer yet, but the following is a samplin^T A. 
measurable differences between studehtsJfliat affect per>;everance: 
student activities (how students actually allot their time), students* 
perception of learning demands (what degree of commitiucni js per^ 
ceived as necessary to achieve learning), the importahefiiudents 
place on learning (how important is learning to the studeot relative 
to other activities), students' learning values (what indi»id»ial values 
are to be met^ through learning), students* academic /locaiional 
interests (how focused are interests and how instrumenKi] in deci- 
sion making), students* educational/vocational information (how 
broad is the student's knowledge of options and implications), 
dents* self confidence (as reported by Cross in 1972, fewer than one 
third of community college students are confident of ability to han- 
dle coursework), and students* awareness of their learning capabili- 
ties and weaknesses, 

A variety of instruments are available and the interested 
reader is again directed to Buros (1972, 1974) and to the educe- 
tional counseling literature for specifics. We will discuss in the fol- 
lowing section how assessment data^f kinds just described can be 
used to facilitate improved decision making. 

Assessing Educational Benefits. The workhorse team of indi- 
cators for the impact of educational programs on students are leam- 
iflg, persistence, and satisfaction. Although ill three afe obviously 
important, we, shall concentrate on ass^jmflcarning. This is tione 
for two reasons: (1) objective learnin/in the community College 
provides the clearest evidence of readiness for further education on 
the part of tlw>se exiting from coUege, and (2) achievemt^nt data, 
imormation about what has been learned, provides an institution 
Vrth the most valuable signals about how programs of study need to 
be adjusted. Information ?b<^t student satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
may help somewhat in this regard, but attrition rates provide us no 
diagnostic feedback: They alert us orify to the prospect that *'&ome- 
thing" may be wrong. . . 

' Unfortunately, the student performance criteria most fre- 
quently used, a course grade, or worse, grades averaged over several 
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courses, pro\iiit' littit* of di.iL^nostii value for this second purpose, 
and they are surprisiivjy uniu formative, parlii ularly to those out- 
side the college, when Li>ed for the llrst piirptise. hi both iiT>tances, 
aehievemeni test pei fi>rmauce is iiuich to he preferrcd^^.J'or course 
devehipment and improvement, for evaluating Djdcemenl and 
assii;nment pivhcies, and f(»r i^uidinn student progress ijirou^h a 
course of study, achievement tests, frequently h)cally constructed 
but well aliened with course objectives, are irreplaceable. For our 
pnmar\ function lu re, tliat of evaluatini; readiness for continuing 
leaiTiim;, perfoiiiiaiu e on staiulardi/ed, widely used ai hievemcnt 
tests, such IS those in ihe CIJ.P or the CKKB I'ndergraduate Pro- 
grarh, provides the best a\aih'.ble assessment pri>cedure. Widgf u^ge 
of thesr tests permits h(Uh the recei\jn^ collect to make sensible 
^ evaluations of the pattern of the student's preparaiion and the send- 
. ^ ing college ^to counsel potenti.d transfers about their prospects. 
.\lthoui;h this remark is oriented to the guidance', not the iidrrsis-* 
sions, use of such asscssmeius, the author recognizes that testing at 
- time of transfer is nrit popular. Menacker (1975), for example, rfocs 
' not give much attention to the role such assessments might play in 
iniprovinu articulation, and Rinchart wiiting in this volume docs 
not litclievL they should be requin d by iour-ve.u colleges without 
solid e\ i(i ncx* for tfieir necessit\ . 

using and e luating assessments 

li w is the information i'ained from student assessments to 
5 be used and how do we know if thai use is effective? One point, 
abme^all. needs to be emphasi/cd. One cannot pimply buy a testing 
program and expect to have it operating effectivcK' one, two, or 
thre/* >ears later, Reading the applied testing literature and talking 
with colleagues. at c)ther institutions will certainly help one to de- 
cide what instruments (^r procedures are worth trying out. But* 
experience elsewhere, no matter how extensive, can never substitute 
for local experience, carefully evaluated, in determining whether 
that program >^ought to be adopted. A corollary to this rule is that»a 
college must be prepared to make a commitment of resources over a 

''numbei of years jX effective assessment is to be realized. 

Assessment programs need to be evaluated by their efficiency 

„^in predicting students' later performapce. Usually . students are. 
tested and then their scores 6n the tests are compared '-i/ith their 
subsequent learning performance. Hills (4971) and VVillingham 
(1974) provide excellent descriptions of ways to design studies to 



establish and modify placement testing programs where the assess- 
ment of prior learning is important. Glaser and Nitko (1971) and 
Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus (1971) are valuable sources on the 
development of learning measures and of their use to develop and 
evaluate courses, Salomon (1972) outlines the use of specific apti- 
tudes or other characteristics in designing alternative modes of in- 
struction for the purpose of reducing the instructional handicap. 
The accelerated search for aptitude-treatment interactions (ATI) in 
education-selectihg instructional techniques that are optimal for 
students possessing certain' characteristics-will be facilitated by 
Salomon's delineation of three models: remedial, compensatory, 
and preferential. As these terms connote, alternative instruction 
may be devised to fill in (remedial) or bypass (compensatory) stu- 
dent characteristics or to differentially take advantage of them 
(preferential). Off to an unrewarding start, ATI studies can be ex- 
pected to become more proSixct^^^^ should 4)repa re for 
instruction to become ever more individualized. Ro.ieche (1973) 
has explored, sympathetically, the implications of this prospect for 
community colleges. 

The educational decisions dircclly. affected by the procedures 
and supporting studies just discussed are all of an institutional 
nature. At the beginning of this chapter, however, we emphasized . 
that it was the nature of the public communit/ college to put a 
maximum amount of decision-making responsibility in the hands of 
the student. How can assessments aid the student? In much the 
same way, they aid the institution. There is, however, one impor- 
tant addition. Institutions have appreciable resources to bring to 
bear on the interpretation of student readiness assessments. In par- 
ticular, they bah turn to the records of prior fenerations of students 
to make predictions about the prospects of the new student. Stu- 
dents, by contrast, confront what are seemingly unique, if not once- 
in-a-Iifetime, choices, How can they effectively utilize th^ir experi- 
ences when making these decisions? If students are to make good 
use of assessments of educational readiness, they will need the 
assistance of the institution. 

The author was shocked at first by the finding of Gillo, Lan- 
derholm, and Goldsmith (1974) that community college faculty, 
administration, and trustees were all in agreement that colleges 
placed too great an emphasis on education and too little emphasis 
on the counseling of students. The shock was based on the author's 
concern that community colleges, which were chartered as teaching 
institutions, might become, to education's loss, diffuse social service 
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agencies. On further reflection, it seemed likely that these educators 
were concerned that the training mission of colleges will be frus- 
trated unless improved counseling can increase student perseverance 
and decrease student instructional handicap. 

How is counseling to be improved? We would answer that 
one way to improve it is to provide the counselor with better data. 
The more complete and accurate the information available to them, 
the better should be the decisions students are able to make. The, 
counselor must have the information t()bi?ablc to answer the ques- 
. tion: What do this sUidynt's characteristics suggest will happen to 
her or him in the community college and beyond? The same kinds 
of ^edictor-Qriterion studies necessary to buttress institutional 
decision making are needed to provide the counselor with the hard, 
empirical information now in scant supply. We suggest that better 
"local" predictive studies will be more valuable than bAter-triined 
or even 4piore counselor^ > ' 

Jn closing, we should note -that the challenge to improve the 
effectiveness of community college education through better assess- 
ment of student characteristics extends beyond the colleges them- 
selves. The community colleges are teaching institutions and few 
have all of the resources needed to mount fully articulated assess- 
ment development programs. It would be unnecessarily redundant 
^ for the situation to be otherwise. A share of the responsibility for 

assessment development must be picked up by state coordinating 
gro^ips, by testing agencies, and by university departments of higher 
education. This can be done without compromising the college's 
educational autonomy. The college need npt be told what to teach, 
or to whom. What is needed is technical assistance in developing- 
assessments keyed to the college's own teaching and lea'rning goals. 
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Different types of transfer students 
require different assessment measures 
for admitting and advising them. 



J 

assessing successful 
articulation of 
transfer students 

richard rinehart ' 



For many reasons, approximately 1,000,000 students are transfer- 
ring from one institution of higher education to another this year. 
Whae the total activity involves significant numbers of students 
w^o transfer to a college at the sa.ne level, and students who move 
from a four-year to a two-year college, this study concentrates on 
those who transfer from a two-year college to a baccalaureate pro- 
grain.. This is not a minor group. The National Center for Education 
Statistics (1976, p. 77), reporting on high school seniors plans, 
showed that more of them (30 percent) plan to attend a two-year 
coUege and ^hen transfer to a four-year college than any other plan; 
including attending a four-year college (22 percent), and no college 
at all (24 percent). 

The different reasons for transfer involve much more than 
the traditional intention of entering a transfer program with the 
express goal of moving on to a four-year college after two years of 
foundation studies. Other reasons includ^such things as changes of 
educational goals, and subsequent awafenaps of educational options 
and specialization opportunities, and izvfS^ relocation in our 
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mobile society. These purposes become important, because they 
Seem to have a bearing on the student's probable success. Therefore, 
afrer brieHy reviewing studies of articulation between community 
colleges and four-year colleges, this article will describe some of the 
assessment measures and^ criteria that relate to transfer per- 
formance. 

Interwoven into the analysis are several important issues', con- 
cerns, and questions. It is apparent that there are contradictions 
between people's philosophical positions, organizational assump- 
tions, and operating practices or policies. Some of these are: 

1. Should there be open access for transfer students within a 
system of higher education? Shoufd the system make commitments 
to students for education beyond the associate degree? <v 

2. Should the "transfer shock" phenomenon be considered in 
admission and retention policies? . 

3. Several sets of recommended policies have been adopted 
and approved, by groups concerned with transfer students, yet they 
are morje often ignored than followed^ Is it po$sible to determine 
when these noncompliances are based on conclusive studies made 
by individual institutions, and when they are more a matter of tra- 
dition in the ah'^'^nce of any valid information? 

4. If (as in a typical situation), grade-point averages from 
community college courses are only reasonable predictors of success 
in four-year colleges, and test scores "or demographic data do ftot 
add significantly to the overall validity, what other facts or mea- 
sures can and should be used in advising and/or admission deci-" 
sions? , 

N ■ 

trends, classifications, and basic facts 

There have been many statewide studies and dissertations on 
individual or regional transfer characteristics, and data have been 
collected for large systems such as the full set of public institutions 
in the St^te University of New York. 

Extrapolating the conclusions and data of many studies leads 
to the estimate that there are about 1,000,000 individuals who 
transferred from one college to another in 1976. This number may " 
be significant in that it represents a trend that is creating pressures 
for effective and appropriate assessment measures and policies. It is, 
however, extremely important that these assessment criteria and 
policies be based on a complete understanding of the different 
types of transfer. 



Classification of Transfers. The following classification ij^ pro- 
posed for clarity. The headings are basically those identified by 
Willingham (1974), with some additions and modifications. 

\. Articulated Vertical Transfer, Students moving directly 
from parallel, articulated programs in a two-year c(^legc into the 
upper division of the program in a four-year college. 

^ Articulated Vertical Transfer in Specialized Career Fields. 
This is a specialized case of Item 1, applying to students wliose asso- 
ciate degrees, by plan, are both entries to technical employment 
and specialized degrees required for entry to an upper-division pro- 
gram. 

2. Traditional Horizontal Transfer. Students moving from 
one four-year college to another because of family migration, 
"Changes in educational plans, dissatisfactions, and/or fmancM con- 
straints. 

3. Nontraditional Tra?isfcr. Two- and four-year college trans- 
fers who do not follow the usual patterns, including adults who 
have been out of college for some years and those involving external 
or experiential studies and other situations .in which the prior 
studies may not be valid for assessment purposes. 

4. Reverse Transfer. Students transferring from a four-year to 
a two-year college. 

5. Open Door Transfer. Transfers from one two-year college 
to another for a variety of reasons. 

6. Double Reverse Transfer. Those r(^verse transfers who re- 
turn to a four-year college. These individuals may be in normal 
transfer or in occupational programs at the two-year college, and 
may change their fieltf in the process. 

- 7. Vocational to Changed Major Transfer. These are individ- 
uals transferring from a career program in a two-year college to re- 
lated but different baccalaureate programs in a four-year college. 
Willingham designates a "Vocational Transfer'^ classification, but 
this definition is modified in order to distinguish between those 
who go into a program that is designed for articulation with similar 
programs in four-year colleges (la), and those who go into a pro- 
gram that normally involves a different articulation path. For exam- 
ple, a civil engineering technology graduate that enters a BET pro- 
gram in Civil Technology would be in the la group, whereas one 
that transfers into civil engineering, urban planning, landscape archi- 
tecture, or vocational education would be in this group. 

S. Upside-Down Curriculum Transfer. This classification in- 
cludes individuals that transfer into "upside-down" degree programs 
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that exist in some four-year colleges. Sometimes involving a degree 
in **General Studies," these degrees are structured to provide mostly 
general education courses, management studies, or other general 
studies that come after technical training in two-year colleges. 

Research results and policy assumptions are dif^*rent for the 
several types of transfer. Therefore, assessment measures and cri- 
teria recommendations must be based on the specific type of trans- 
fer. 

Tendency to Transfer. A recent ifnd extensive study by- 
Holmstrom and Bisconti, for the American Council on Education. 
(1974), clearly documented a high transfer rate. They showed that 
51.9 percent of all persons entering a two-year college as first-time, 
full-time students in 1968 had transferred to a four-year college by 
1972. More men (55.7 percent) than women (45,3 percent) actually 
transferred, and other variables indicate a pattern of underrepresen- 
tation of women in transfer statistics. The difference between men 
and women was larger in the statistics for public two-year colleges 
than it was for the Overall sample. Their results showed that women 
generally enter a two-year college with more defined goals, and that 
their plans included programs like nursing, secretarial science, and 
dental assisting. These curricula usually have less transfer potential 
, than traditionally male career curricula (such as engineering tech- 
nology, agribusiness, and law enforcement). 

Holmstrom and Bisconti also showed (and this is corrobo- 
rated by specific state studies) that there are significant regional and 
state differences in transfer rates. 

Their statistics document the expected and obvious positive 
correlation between both plans to transfer at the time of ending the 
two-year college and good high school grades and actual transfer. 
Perhaps more in^portantly, they concluded that high school grades 
and affluence were not correlated with transfer for those individuals 
who did not initially plan to transfer. 

One observation made by Holmstrom and Bisconti highlights 
a general problem: **^Background factors, about which we know a . 
good deal, are less important determinants than experiences at the 
junior college, about which we know considerably less" (1974, p. 
24). 

Patterns of Articulation. There have been* several important 
surveys of articulation practices. The collected information is quite 
comprehensive, and it proves that the patterns are complex. Only 
rarely can one generalize conclusions and/or observations made in 
one college to broad situations. Variables such as state and regional 
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location, type of transfer, type of program, and institutional charac- 
ter^stics niust be considered before any articulation decision or 
recomrnendation can have any general validity. 

Frederick Kiritzer summarized articulation agreements and 
practices in the fifty states in 1973 and updated the information in 
1976. His analysis of emerging patterns provides a good basis for 
analysis. More details within selected states and more elaborate 
models of articulation agreements are available from the agencies 
involved. One example is the work of the Massachusetts State 
Transfei- Articulation Committee. Under the leadership of Ernest 
Beals, a Transfer Information Service program js underway, spon- 
sored by the College Entrance Examination Board. With successful 
experience in Massachusetts, the research system is being extended 
to other Nt^w- England areas, and it is used as a model program for 
other areas. Por example, Beals reported (1974) that 30,000 indi- 
viduals applied for transfer, in the fall of 1973, to Massachusetts . 
four-year colleges. While 61 percent desired transfer into the junior 
year of baccalaureate programs, the sample included most of the 
cbissifications described in this paper. 

Warren Willingham, in a series of reports, has collected 're- 
Sponst^s from national samples of four-year colleges to a variety of 
questions, and then identified problem areas. With Findikyan in 
1969, he documented the numbers of transfer applicants (432,000 
in 1966), the percentage that were rejected (32 percent overall), 
and other factors that were used in admission decisions. These, ; 
together with recruitipg practices, were controlled by region, insti- 
tutional control, size, and affluencQ, Admissability factors, an^yzed 
for :ill Categories, included hjgh school record, test scores, personal 
qualities, recomrricndations, residency, reason for transfer, quotas, 
Held of application, and grades. The degree to which these factors 
^e used by individual four-year colleges is described by Proia 
(1975). This information, in handbook form, has particular VUlue 
because it includes a large number of colleges and is generally acces- 
sible. • • 

assessment measures/success correlations 

Various assessment measures have been evaluated for their 
Success in predicting transfer student achievement as assessed by 
their grades earned in the upper division, earned degrees, the time 
deeded to complete degrees, and persistence versus different reasons 
for withdrawing. Credits transferred and junior standing are not . 
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appropriate criteria of success because they arc more a matter^; of 
p%k:y and/or agreements. Longer-range measures of success, suchl as 
improved Employment and personal satisfactions, have only b^en 
studied in extremely limited situations that cannot be generalized. 

Grades Prior to Transfer. Grade-point averages and grades in 
specific courses have had a higher correlation \vitfi -articulation suc- 
cess than any other factor; however, there are limits,^o1bIeTns, and 
extreme variations in the correlations. The existence of transfer 
shock and rec^wery has been kndwn for a long tfme. In general, 
transfer students suffered a reduction of grade-point averages in the 
first semester or term afrer transfer and then they have improved In 
subsequent marking periods. The Knoell-Med.sker study (*965), 
often considered a landmark study, documented the phenomena, 
and jjhowed that it was not uniform for different situations. 

First-term and cumulative differentials— the differences be- 
tween the grades of transfer students and students who had studied 
at.the four-year college for two years— by the type of four-year col- 
lege were: —.58, r~.50 for major state universities; —.16, —.09 for 
teachers colleges; —.28, —.22 for other state universities; >-.25, —.20 
for private universities; and,— .46, -.39 for technical institutions. 
Differentials for individual four-year colleges ranged from +.08, 
+.04 to —1.14, —.93. The same students, three years'after transfer, 
had graduation rates ranging froYn 73 percent to 53 percent; and 
academic dismissal rates of 13 pei^ent to 7 percent by the type of 
institution. 

Recent data from more limited populations have corrobo- 
rated these general obscp/ations. However, some additional trends 
tend to complicate the situation. Some two-year colleges have 
adopted differing types of nonpunitive grading. The extent and par- 
ticulars are rarely the siYne, and the individual college policies must 
be known to make' intelligent u^e of grades for advising or admis- 
sion decisions. A general grade inflation phenomena has been ob- 
served and discussed. In the last year, there has been some apparent 
reaction to this, resulting in a countertrend in two-year and fbur- 
year colleges. Some specific programs in four-year colleges have 
found that selected course grades can help predict success. Since 
each of these relates to a particular degree program, they do not 
relate to general progress, but the technique apparently has merit 
for specific cases. 

T^st Scores. Most of the researchers have concluded that 
standardized tests are not as valid as indicators of success as grades, 
and that taken in conjunction with pretransfer grades, they do not 
materially improve the prediction of four^year college grades. 
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There is, 'however, a consensus that some tests can be used 
for curricukim artieuhition decisions. The most widely used test for 
these purposes is the Colle.tje Ixvel Kxanunation Program (CLEP) of 
^ the College Entrance Examination Board. Two of their goals for 
CLEP, as stated by Arbolino (1976, p. 15), are ''To encourage col- 
leges and unhvcrsities to do a more valid Job of placement, accredita- 
tion,, and admission of nontraditional and transfer students" and- 
"To help students seeking to' transfer from one institution to an- 
other to do so with a minimum loss of Viilid college credit." Arbo- 
lino reports that al^proximaicly i,800 institutions of higlit;r t^duca- 
tion grant credit on the basis of CLEP this year. 

Based on his independent experiences, .Menacker hiis agreed 
that the CLEP'cxaminations can well be used to resolve problems of 
specific courses and credit transfer. He includes general education 
course conflict areas and certain specific required courses needed 
for transfer. He adds the caution that tests should not replace the 
need for n-.utual understanding and communications between the 
two institutions^ and that the CLEP test should not be used as an 
^admissions rejection device (Menacker, 1975, p. 160). - 

Other Results. Additional conclusions reached by Knoell and 
Medskcr (1965) have been corroborated by more recent studies 
with sm.aller samples. 

L "Students wh(> transfer from a two-year college with full, 
junior standing have slightly less than two chances in three of com- 
pleting their baccalaureate degree prograifis within a period of three 
years after transfer, if they enroll on a full-time basis. About two 
thirds of those who complete degree programs do sp within only 
two years after transfer with junior standing. The odds are about 
four chances, in five that the students will co.mplete a degrc?G-pro- 
gram eventually, with the time and institution unspecified. The 
probabilities are considerably lower for students who transfer with 
less than junior standing and for Jhose who enroll on a part-time 
basis in a four-year institution" (Knoell and Medskcr, 1965, p. 26). 

2. General - data for large numbers of people show that 
women, as contrasted with men, (a) are^slightly more likely to 
complete baccalaureate degrees with two years of transfer, but are 
underrepresented in the total group that had completed degrees in 
three more years, and (b) are. more likely to withdraw for personal 
reasons, but- less likely tp withdraw for academic reasons. These 
contrasts seem to be at result of the programs men and women select 
and sexual stereotypes rather than a result of female individual or 
group aptitudes. Women are overrepresented in teacher education 
and some other fields wherein transfer arrangements can be flexible; 
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and are uMcrrcprcstMUccl in such "programs as engineering, where 
most individuals (native and transfer) take more than four total 
years to complete the degree. 

3. 'There is so much overlap in the distribution of academic 
aptitude of the transfer students wlro gr^iduatc and those who drop 
out that test scores do not distinguish very efficiently among the 
successes and failures. If junior college grades are used appropriately 
in screening, ccumseling, and/or selecting transfer students for ad- 
mission to particular institutions, there should be little need to 
introduce test results as further evidence of capacity to do satisfac- 
tory. work in the upper division. This ^ocs not, of course, argue 
against the use of test results obtained for transfer students for 
other purposes nor does it deny a significant relationship between 
test scores and grade-point averages. Some possible uses of test re- 
sults at the time of transfer include placement in course sequences, 
demonstration of proficiency, qualification for honors programs, 
and validation of credit for courses for which tr^sfer credit is not 
normally awarded'' (Knoell and Medsker, 1965, p. 93). 

4. **[We must also consider] other personal characteristics. 
Most nonacademic characteristics were found to have much less 
relationship to student performance than was found for high school 
and junior college achievement. Significant relationships were found 
for some samples of men and women at different types of colleges 
when enrollment outcomes were related to family nationality, par- 
ents' educational attainment, and father's occupation. The findings 
tended to stipport the belief that students with ^c|^er-class back- 
grounds who persisted through junior college and transferred would 
be just as likely to succeed as those with middle- and upper-class 
backgrounds who had had fewer handicaps to overcome" (Knoell 
andMedsker, 1965, p. 40). 

A review of doctoral dissertations, institutional studies, and 
research journal articles of the past five years leads to some addi- 
tional general observations. 

1. Little or no correlation was found between effective trans- 
fer aind aptitude or vocatioitajrpreference tests or inventories. 

2. High school rank or grades were uncorrelated or 'were 
much less correlated with transfer grades than were grades in the 
two-year college. 

3. Conflicting conclusions were drawn on the relationships of 
students' age, sex, and marital status. Other conflicting results con- 
cerned the size of the prior college and rural or urban classifica- 
tions. 

\ 




\ 



4. Students transferring from a university branch to the main 
university (Ixmnchfers) generally did better and had more success 
than transfers from two-year or four-year colleges. 

5. Rever e transfer student success depended on program 
selection and goals. Most of them planned to return to a four-year* 
college, but usually not to the original institution. 

recommendations and guideiii 

All persons involved with advising and/or admission decisions 
need to be familiar with two sets of national guidelines and with 
any state or regional statements that affect them. The major recom- 
mendations, which are too important and detailed to be digested in 
this paper, art: Guidelines for Improving Articulation Between 
Junior and Senior Colleges (a 1966 joint statement of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, available from the American Council on Edu- 
cation), and College Transfer (working papers and recommenda- 
tions from the Airlie House Conference of December 1973, spon- 
sored by the Association Transfer Group). Both refer to the selec- 
tion and use of assessment measures and criteria.* 

Menacker (1975) and Willingham (1972) have written about 
the fact that many of these recommendations are not being fol- 
lowed by four-year colleges. Menacker has presented some case 
studies and proposed the use of conflict theory to help understand 
the problenj. Willingham has documented the areas of noncompli- 
ance and their relationship to the type of four-year college. 

Concerning assessment measures and criteria, it would seem 
that, the burden of proof for requiring ever-higher grade averages 
and requiring test scores must rest with the four-year college. The 
.proof or justification needs to rest on institutional research that 
controls for the colleges from which students transfer, takes univer- 
sity major or program into account, and compares transfer with 
native students. 

The recommendations stress the overriding importance of 
extensive communications between the two-year and four-year col- 
leges, and the need for joint involvement in establishing articulation 
assessment criteria. These needs come up in almost every meeting, 
conference, or publication dealing with transfers. Advising and ad- 
mission decisions require multiple ^channels of communication , 
because of the changing status of curricular expectations at both 
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collc'^rs, and chaiij^cs of personnel. Articulati(^n officrs arc needed 
in all colleges thai include sizable numbers of transfer studci^ts in 
their student bodies. These offices niHst be dblo, through capacity 
and contacts, to monitor and feicilitale mutual : (Vrnmiinications 
al)OUt faculty, admissions, coiuisoH^ng, and finaneial aid. . 

assessment summary , * 

A 

The following' guidelines summarize the (^hserxations, re- 

♦ search, and recommendations reviewed in this clupter. They focus 
on the measures and criteria to be used by four-year colleges in ad- 

• vising and admitting different types of transfers from two-year col- 
leges. 

Articulated Vertical Transfer f 7/. Having the largest number 
of transfers, this traditional. articulation easily justifies formal and 
explicit transfer agreements and/or policies. The agreements are 
usually /.developed as part of a state or regional arrangement. Pri- 
vately controlled and highly specialized institutions that incIiWe 
transfer students in their general goals, should also develop such 
agreements, if they are nOt part of a system agr^'ement. The na- 
tional recommendations described earlier provide a base for such 
agreements, and the numbers involved warrant the specific research 
needed to rnake sound provisions. 

The agreements should involve minimum grade-point averages 
(CPA) in the tvvo-ytar college oniy if specific res<:arch-controlled 
by {jrior institution and program—documents a 'transfer sh9ck" 
and only to the extent that the CPA is lower for transfer students 
than the Institutional academic policies allow for probation. Advis- 
ing and counseling effectiveness requires a knowledge of the differ- 
ences between the two-year and four-year college in instructional 
styles, grading standards, program goals, and gent nil environ m^t. 
Assessment measures for admission to certain four-year programs 
(such as fine arts, music, and photography) may include portfolios, 
auditions, and special projects. These may be needed to measure 
- professional performance that is expected to com])are with that of 
native studenjts or that is not reflected sufficiently in grades. Since 
these involve professional judgments, they should not be the sole 
criteria for admission. The review of such portfolios and special 
•projects should include, if at all possible, a discussion with the ap- 
plicant, Such discussions often reveal misconceptions on both sides, 
and allow the college to validate the independent work claimed.by 
the applicant. 



Artirulated Transfer in Specialized Career fields (l.A j. These 
special cases should follow these siij^gestions plus a specialized 
assessment device ()r procedure. Since ^the fiuir-year college expects 
to build on the learninis^s in specialized proiiprams from many two- 
year colleges, Jt' is probably necessary to evaluate the match be- 
tween the lower- and upper-division projt^rams. This could be irt the 
form of extensive i:omniunications between the respective faculties, 
and/or a test or questionnaire designed to cover" the matching or 
overlap areas. It must be stressed that the two-year program's most 
important goals deal with direct employ rhent and local ^situations. 
Therefore, the combination of devices imist be clearly established as 
a means of improving the articulation success 9f the .transferring 
individuals; not as general evaluations of the associate dc^ee pro- 
gram. ^ , ^ 

Where assumed to be important in special fields, compe- 
. ' tencies are not adequately measured by grades, these transfers may 
also find it appropriate to use a special project, ^^emonstValion, or 
equivalent portfolio of skills. \. > 

N mtraditional Transfer (3).* Since these ! are people who 
may have been out of college for some years whojlvavehad experif' 
ential learning and/or external studies, different ^assessment mea- 
sures arc needed. Earned credits shouUf -k- ^'accepted regardless of 
any time lapse, Ainless the courses have clearly changed in content 
and involve specific prerequisite information for noncredit learning, 
such as chemistry, CLEP or equivalent examrnations should be used 
'for both cTurriculum/credit transfer questions and for advising. 
These two fiipctions are veiy likely to be related, because the indi- 
vidual's derision to enroll probably depends partially on fhe extent 
of transfer credit allowed. CLEP scores should, however, riot be 
used to deny admission to baccalaureate programs. Admissions 
^sessments should include a technique for mezisuring the con- 
/'gruencc of the individual's goals, recent accomplishments, and the 
goals of the four-year college program. Inticrviews, references, re- 
quired goal statements, and samples of recent work (for example, 
reports, reviev^, and personal or employment accomplishments) 
may be used to evaluate readiness. Other assessment measures such 
as tile available guides evaluating armed ser\'ices studies, and state 
agency pr?)cedures cafi be used where appropriate-(such as the New 
YorJc*s Regent's Degree and/or Empire State College summaries). 

. *The types of transfer identified earlier as 2, 4, asid 5 arc beyond the 
scope of this paper. ^ 



Double Reverse Transfer (6). These individuals may well fee! . 
that there is too much assessment data available. Whether returning 
to a different four-year college, or *'> the original institution (a 
small minority of this group), the key assessment question cor>cems 
the -xtent to which the original grades are used. It is suggested that 
advising interviews determine whether any significant chapge has 
occurred since the original four-year college experience. The 
changes may be marriage, full-time service or employment that re- 
lates to goals, maj(^r career/goal alterations, and/or different grade 
patterns in the two-year college. If there arc such changes, it would 
O be inappropriate to use poor original grades as a reason for non- 
admission; In this event they should be assessed and advised in the 
same fashion as other transfer students. 

Vocational to Changed Major Transfer (7). Assuming that 
these people are making the change in conjunction with good advis- 
ing or counseling, it should be possible to estimate the degree of 
similarity between the two-year college instruction and that of the 
proposed new major. To the extent that there is similarity in the 
instructional styles, evaluation procedures, general education goals, 
and overall environment, it will be possible to use grades, discipline 
references, and measures of persistence in assessing the potential for 
a successful transfer. If there is no reasonable siijiilarity, it maybe 
necessary to use te?r scojces, high school grades, and general refer- 
ences. In any event, assessments for credit transfer may require the 
use of CLEP or equivalent tests. The determination of similarity 
requires a detailed knowledge of the two .fields. Superficial impres- 
sions and ptTCcption& are not sufficient. A student's previous work 
in civil engineering technology may be more similar to the college's 
urban planning course than to its civil engineering course. 

Upside-Down Curricula Transfer (8). Since such programs in 
four-year colleges do not rely on specific prbrequisifcs or pdor 
Icarnmg, assessments can be based on general collegiate experiences. 
Arv cJverall grade-point, average can uell be used (taking trcirisfer. 
shock and recovery into account if research has documented it). 
Specific tests or course grades do not have /the value for this group 
that they have among articulated transfers, 

general observations 

All of the research and recommendations outlined in this 
chapter lead to the^conclusion that there is a strong need for exten- 
sive communications between two- and foMr-year colleges. Only 
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with rc|t:u!ar unci continuini^ anan<',cnH-nts lor .information ex- 
change, can assessment measures and eriteriu be valid. Moreover, 
pcrf(,fniance in the two-year eolle^e is always a better predictor of 
success than are hii;h school ujades or rank. Ami finally, the four- 
year collejics must assume responsibility for properh' valicfati:^^^ any 
criteria that differentiates between nathe and trans ler students. 
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Today most community colleges are commit te 
to occupational education, and assessing student 
progress in this area, though complicated, 
can be accomplished by careful planning. 



assessing student progress 
in preparation for work 



s. V. martorana 



The commitment of the '*corr.munity college movement" to help 
students to choose and qualify for a life work has been challenged 
throughout its history. Even now, for example, despite the need for 
the world of education to become more relevantly tied to the world 
of work— a point of view given dramatic public notice by former 
President Gerald Ford in an address early after his assumption of 
the presidency-many powerful voices claim that a strong concen- 
tration on the student's vocational goals will give his education a 
handicapping disbalance and be, in fact, counterproductive to pre- 
paring him to cope with the rapidly changing future social order 
increasingly visioned by futurists in all fields. 

Community college officials need to assess their occupational 
programs within this continuing controversy. The constant ques- 
tions they will continue to face are: How can we evaluate the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the program in preparing an individual 
for work, and How can we assess the student's progress toward this 
goal? 

New Directions for Community Colleges, 18, Summer^^. 51 
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problems facing assessment of occupational programs 

This discussion now turns to some more specific difficulties 
in assessing occupational programs, which have generated doubt 
about the dedication of these institutions to occupational educa* 
tionai goals and to their capability to attain them. Six specific prob- 
lems significantly affect community colleges' efforts to assess stu- 
dent preparation for work. 

One: Adjusting to Groiving Awareness of the Emerging 
Knowledge Society. Davis and Blonistrom (1975) have advanced 
two ways by which a knowledge society may be defined. One defi- 
nition is that such a society exists "When more than half the gross 
national product is provided by the knowledge industries," organi- 
zations that produce and distribute ideas and information rather 
than goods and services; examples are newspaper, magazine, and 
book publishing, television, education, telephone communication, 
and data processing. A second definition is that a knowledge society 
exists when "more than half the labor force is employed in knowl- 
edge-based occupations rather than manual occupations. Knowl- 
edge-based occupations are most of the professional, managerial, 
and technical occupations as defined by the census" (Davis and 
Blomstrom, 1975, p. 391). 

Peter Drucker expects both of these conditions to be realized 
in the 1970s, and discusses in depth the potential impact of that 
fact in his book. The Age of Discontinuity: Guidelines to Our 
Changing Society (1969). Under these conditions, knowledge rather 
than manual skill becomes the principal means of serving human 
needs. In such a social order, knowledge becomes the foundation of 
most of society s occupations and becomes the basis by which both 
current social support is routinely provi^'^d and the gcnerrj civiliza- 
tion advanced. Knowledge becomes widespread, pervades all pro- 
ductive activities, and generates a large proportion of education- 
and knowledge-oriented citizens. Since the United States promises 
to become the first knowledge society in the world, there is no 
precedent to help us forsee what is likely to develop in such a soci- 
ety and to assist in preparing for its consequences. 

These projections have a significant bearing on two major 
goals of occupational education. One of these goals is a sound 
preparation for competent work performance in the field of special- 
ization pursued. Another is the development of a basic knowledge 
wherein the specialized activity is brought as close to being a knowl- 
edge-based enterprise as current expert understanding of its requi- 



site skills, understandings, and concepts will allow. In short, voca- 
tional education is undfr more pressure today than ever before in 
its history to contribute t(^ the general movement of the United 
States toward becoming a knowledge society. 

Two: Avoiding the Dichotomy of Specialized versus Liberal 
Education. Is the best pieparation f(^r work^nie that is base<l on the 
study and acquisition of specialized skills and kn(^uledge, or is ihe 
goal best achieved by study in the liberal ails and sciences? Even a 
brief review of the literature c(UKerned wilh ihis question is beyond 
the scope of this presentation; but the effect of the continuing 
debate on the attention devoted to assessment of occupational pro- 
grams must be noted. 

\ recent report of the National Education Association shows 
that this question still receives discrepant answers. The report was 
based on the "seven cardinal principles and objectives for the educa- 
tion of every American boy and girP' that had been formulated by 
the 1918 Commission on the Reorganizi^rion of Secondary Educa- 
tion as a major educational policy statement. The review was made 
and reported by a special study committee and was based on inter- 
views with a 1976 panel of 48 prominent American educators and 
laymen and 130 student leaders from throughout the nation. With 
respect to updated views on the "cardinal objective" vocational 
preparation, the report advanced this conclusion: "There WdS a 
clear division of opinion in the panelists' replies. Some respondents 
felt that specific vocational training or preparation should continue 
to be carried qn in the secondary^ and postsccondarv' \ ears. Others 
either stressed a general education as the best prerequisite to voca- 
tional success or argued that more and perhaps most vocational 
pieparatioh should occur outside the scho(;l walls" (Shane, 1976, 
pp. 64-65). 

Although this kind of philosophical ambiguity casts a cloud 
of doubt over assessment efforts, the fact that the polarized posi- 
tions reported persist is deplorable, because it runs counter to the 
best thinking now expressed by both educational philosophers such 
as Sir Eric Ashby and practical educational leaders such as former 
U.S. Commissioner of Educaiion Tcrrence Bell. The general view 
now expounded by such leaders is that a sound vocational educa- 
tion requires a balance of specializ^^d and general studies, and that 
excluding either does not prepare students for the moderr world of 
work. 

Three: Recognizing the Complexity of Assessment. The task 
of assessing student preparation for work involves some idea of a 
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goal (competency in a particular field of work) and an individual 
person (the student trainee), as well as a process (program of 
planned learning experiences) and an environmental setting (an en' 
compassing socioeconomic order in which the work is to be per- 
ft)nned)- To be complete, an assessment program needs to consider 
all four t)f these variables, each in relation to the others. 

Failure to take into account the full range of complexities in 
the assessment process generates at least two negative consequences, 
both of which are present to some degree in the community college 
assessment efforts described later in this article. One is the adoption 
of oversimplistic assessment technicjues, which lead to conclusions 
about progiam effectiveness that are either false or only partially 
true. Tlie other is the acceptance of responsibility for results that 
are set by forces external t(^ the college, such as labor unions, pro- 
fessional accreditirg associations, licensing boards, and employer 
groups. A teaching-learning procedure made a part an occupa- 
tional curriculum cannot always make up for deficiencies in student 
qualification essential to success in a field of work (for example, a 
person five feet tall cannot rea.istically aspire t(^ be a successful pro- 
fessi<mal basketball player). Anri, as a general rule, neither can goals 
be set and programs developeii that are based on unrealistic expec- 
tations of qu (lifications possessed by students (for example, the 
production of a basketball team on which all members are over 
seven feet tall). In order to be effective, the assessment task in 
preparation for work must be comprehensive and rciilistic in recog- 
nizing whM factors in the process are, indeed, within the province 
of the responsible institution to control and modify and which are 
n(>t. 

Four: Agreeing on Appropriate Criteria for Assessment. The 
typical response to the question: "What measures are most prac- 
tically and best appUed to measure the effectiveness of an occupa- 
tional program?" is ''Acceptable perform ance of the specific job 
duties and the concomitant acceptable contribution to the produc- 
tion of the expected outcomes of the work involved (products com- 
pleted, sales made, services rendered)." These are classic measures 
of the commercial and industrial output of the economy, and they 
are still viewed by many as the soundest measures of effectiveness 
in work. But they face serious challenge from a growing number of 
persons who feel that one's work should be fruitful in more ways 
than just the traditional economic ones. 

For example, according to the NEA report mentioned earlier, 
a number of comments about vocational education could be sun.- 
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marizcd under the label humamsttc. ihdi is, they dc.il with views on 
how human welfare can best be served in preparation for die world 
of work. For example, the report noted that 'independence and a 
feeling of self-worth depend on opportunities for exercising a vital 
ability. There is i/^y in reaching for excellence in some form. Voca- 
tional skills should help individuals achieve these personal satisfac- 
tions" (Shane, 1976), 

During the past quarter century, there has developed a con- 
siderable literature on changing indivitjuals' values and the values 
they expect from work, and on research into the relationships be- 
tween types of work performed, programs of preparation for work, 
individual personality {lifferences, and expressions of job satisfac- 
tion (see review by Mann, 1976, Chap. 2). All indications now are 
that measures of work values, satisfaction, and adjustment will be 
increasingly applied in the assessnuMit process and in the future 
either will equ;il the more traditional measiues of productivity in 
use or will supplant them. 

Five: Differentiating Brtzcmi Assessment and Prediction, 
Another element that C(>mplieates efforts to asstss student prepara- 
tion for work is the close .huI complex relationship that exists be- 
tween assessment, strictly defined as an evaluation process, and pre- 
diction, defined as a forecasting process. Conuniuiity colleges 
offering programs of occupational |)re|)aration are usu<Ji\' expected 
to provide two services t(* the stiuient and to the employing econ- 
omy: a curricuhnii and a ttaching-learning experience th it is valid 
and reliable in accomplishing the g(»a! of preparing the student for a 
particular ficid of work, aiui some indicatit^n in advance that the 
student-gradutile of the program shows reasonable promise of suc- 
cess in the field of work chosen. 

Although (ibviously closely related, the procedmes and tech- 
niques for assessment and evaluati(tn need to be differentiated from 
those related to prediction of particular student-graduate per- 
formance. Assessment as evaluation emphasizes use of measures 
that judge the efficiency and effectiveness of the curriculum and 
teaching-learning prt)cesses of a college in producing known results 
set as outcomes of these educational elements-knowing a//rr the 
fact what has gone into and what has resulted from the curriculum 
and the teaching-learning program, the question asked is: '*Did it 
produce what it was expected to do?" Prediction, in contrast, 
stresses development and application of techniques to improve the 
capacity of the institution to judge in advance what will be the 
likely effects of the use of certain curriculum and teaching-learning 
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exprricnrcs on student m<»\\ th before tin* expected outcomes are 
known and ean l)c nuMsuied in actual, objective terms. 

As will l)c shown later in this article, most ol the assessment 
letnnicjues cunentl\ in use in the community colleges combine the 
concepts ol evaluaii«)n ol kn()wn educational practices and out- 
comes uitli [)redi( ti<»ns (^f tlie worth of yet untested practices and 
unkn(»wn ouuonus. Wliilc a complete separation of the two func- 
tions and |)idCe(lures related to tlicni may he ill advised, a sharper 
awareness ol their \ alitl dilTeirnc es could si^^iiificantK' improve both 
current practices and L;eneral nnderstaiuliiiu of community college 
occu])ational e(lu( ation. . 

Six: I^cc()g?uzing the Current ''State o/ r/ir .Ir/. " Finally, 
amony the prt»l)lems lacini; assessment of student [)reparation for 
work is the current rrlatively unsophisticated level of practice. Al- 
though there is some variation between and among fields of work 
and levels of specialization^ two basic guiding; principles are widely 
followed in assessing students' preparation: (I) what the current 
practitioners in the field of work insist on and (2) what the socio- 
economic scttini; in which the field of work operates will accept. 

The first ol the two principles is based on practitioners' eval- 
uations of how new trainees meet their qualifications for entry into 
a field of speci:ilized practice. The second principle is manifested in 
the interplay (»f demands in business, industry, government, and the 
profes^:ions f(^r personnel with specialized occupational preparation, 
that is, in job openings; the numbei of persons claiming to be quali- 
fied and seekiuL; jobs; and the qualifications set by employers for 
job entry. The assessment task in the community colleges cannot be 
expected to change this dynamic; few would advocate that- this 
ought even to be attem|)ted. The only choice, then, is to recognize 
that the assessm<;nt process cannv»t he tally isolated from the subtle 
effects of e\tcrn:i] forces that (iperate in the larger socioeconomic 
scene. 

The most im|)ortant im|)lication of this discussion is that the 
assessment process in comnumity colleges occupational education 
today is essentially a subjective exercise and is likely to remain so, 
for several reasons. One is the difficulty in assessing all\()f the rele- 
vant factors simultaneously. Another is that virtually aM fields for' 
which community colleges prepare students for empl^ment are 
becoming more complex. This is true of those in which workers 
provide basic services and apply skills— television repairpersons, 
clerical salespersons, and so on—as well as those resting on broader 
principles and cf)nceptual knowledge-nurses, quality controllers, 
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accj)iintants, and the like. Efforts to <:liminate the subjectivity now 
heavily present in the assessment process are, perhaps, to be com- 
mended, but until the ''science of man" becomes more exact and 
complete, they are unlikely to succeed. Therefore, development and 
application of a *'pure" scientific approach to assessment of com- 
munity c(;llege occupational programs is also unlikely. 

assessment theory and tests in occupational preparation 

VVithin the last decade, efforts by occupational educators to 
build the advances being made in the broad field of educational 
assessment have accelerated. The Center for the Study of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education at Ohio State University, for exam- 
ple, has developed a procedure known as '^Assessment of Interna] 
Decision Events" (AIDE) to help ensua* the high quality output of 
occupational programs (1) by providing a better information base 
on which to make program and management decisions; (2) by 
strengthening program accountability; and (3) by applying the tech- 
nique in ways that supplement and complement existing proce- 
dures. AIDE is claimed to ensure better outcomes by fostering 
systematic planning forstudent development, whereby educators per- 
form an orderly series of steps to evaluate student progress. The 
procedures are designed to reduce happenstance development and, 
by use of external review boards or committees, draw on the expert 
knowledge of personnel from outside the institution as well as 
within (Lasell, 1974). 

Standardized Assessment Measures, A variety (^f assessment 
.instruments have been developed to measure student interests in 
and progress toward various occupational educational objectives. 
The reader is referred to the Seventh Menial Measurements Year^ 
book (Buros, 1972) for detailed descriptions and reviews of avail- 
able tests. In the space available here, only a few examples can be 
mentioned to provide an idea of the variety and nature of the mea- 
sures that are available and in use. 

In 1966, the U.S. Office of Educanon funded the Achieve- 
ment Measure Project, whereby North Carolina State University 
initiated work on the development of a number of postsecondary 
occupational achievement tests in trade and indu^riaJ fields. Later, 
the University of Illinois joined this project. Tests resulted in five * 
trade areas and two technology areas: ^uto mechanics, heating and 
refrigeration^ machine trades, electrical installation and mainte- 
nance, radio and television repair, electronics, and data processing. 
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Tests to nuasure pon x-ptual and psydiomi^tDr objectives are 
Imiiid in both ilic Oliio Trade and Industrial Tests and the Achieve- 
nieni Measures Project Tests. Perhaps beeause of the difficulty of 
prudueing standardini; tests in these areas, rating systenns are used as 
one of the techniques for nieasurenient of these behaviors, Baldwin 
points luit a number ol drawbacks ()f such ratings: (1) subjectivity 
of the evJuation, (2) inadecjuate inslruetions to the evJuator, and/ 
or ill-iiefined ranks f)f enmparison, (3) lack of trainin,^ in use of the 
parlit iilar iiistrunient. and (4) poor design of the instrument. Bald- 
win also points nut s«u)ie special problems to be remembered when 
aitempts are made to measure psychomotor behaviors. The impor- 
tance of iitandardi/t-d ci»nditions cannot be overemphasized. In- 
structions are often jL^iven students orally in tests of this kind and 
slight variatifms in instructions can produce larue differences in per- 
formance levels. CK-nerally, it is alsi> difficult to control the testing 
situaliim; raw materials, tDols, and equipment need to be of the 
> same typr and in the same condition for use. Ideally, all students 
should be tested on the same or identic:il pie( es of equipment, a 
conditi(>n not always easy to nuet in the practical instructional 
situation. One of the most widely used instruments for assessing 
student interests in occupatioii is the Kuder Preference' Reccn-d 
(Vocational). It is desit^med to yield scores indicative of a student's 
interest in each of ten different occupationally related areas; the 
scores are not related to specific occupations within these broad 
fields, but only to the general areas of activity to which the more 
specific occupations can be related. 

The G()rdon Occupation Check List-is an instrument designed 
to measure interest in more specific occupational fields. This check- 
list is of particular interest to i^ccupalional educators in community 
colleges because it represents activities associated with jobs requir- 
ing less than l)accalaureate^dei.^ree colk-^e preparation for entry, that 
is Jobs in the technical and semipr()fessional levels to which most of 
the community college urograms are related. The California Occu- 
pational Preference Survey was deveh^ped to confirm the occupa- 
tional areas of major interest to "a student and to help counselors 
and instructors to judge whether or not such interest would require 
a golkgc education to be fulfilled. It uses a free-response format, as 
opposed to the Kuder forced-choice technique (Bauernfeind, 1969). 

Instructor-Developed Tests and^Relatcd External Measures. 
By Tar the most common assessment practice in community college 
occupational assessment is the use of tests developed by faculty in 
the academic division of the college pn)viding the program of in- 
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struction involved. This practice builds on one of the commiiuity 
colleges' strongest features in providing occupational education-an 
instructional staff that is itself expert in the field of practice. In- 
structors of occupational subjArts in ct>mmunity colleges have prac- 
ticed successfully in their specialt\ and are expected to keep up 
their close acquaintance with new developments in their fields. Use 
of instructor-made tests is virtu;illy universal and reflects both some 
strengths and some weaknesses in the assessment pnicess. Among 
the strengths are (1) the more frequent opportunities afforded 
instructors to check on the progress students are making toward the 
goals established in the program; (2) the greater possibilities for 
diagnosing student learning problems and thereby providing a basis 
for changing the curriculum or the teacliing-learning procedures em- 
ployed; and (3) the strengthened possibility for maintaining the 
relevancy of college programs of instruction to the actual world of 
work to which the student is aspiring. In additioh, instructor and 
counsel(?r observations, close to the student and maintained over 
pcri<)d5 of long duration can represent assessments of affective 
behavior. Thus, they avoid one of the drawbacks noted in our dis- 
cussion of standardized measures, namely, that they cannot de- 
scribe uith precision the iiidividual student as a complete person. 

Among the weaknesses inherent in a heavy reliance on in- 
structor-developed tests are (1) the possibilities that attention will 
.be diverted from general job performance requirements to those 
skills and concepts that the faculty believe are most important; (2) 
the chance that concentration on job requirements more related to 
the interests of local or regional c*mpli>yers will handicap student 
job mobility after graduation; and (3) the likelihood that faculty 
will pay undue attention to the expectations of the speciidi/ed 
licensing bodies and external accrediting agencies in their fields. 
Heavy reliance on instrucU)r-made measures also expose the com- 
munity college assessment approaches to several weaknesses noted 
earlier in this article. Mention was m^rde, for example, nf the risk 
deriving from an o\ersimplistic approach to evaluation, overlook- 
ing some of the- factors bearing on the task. Questions can also be 
raised about how strong in assessment theory facultr aie. 

other more direct assessment technique^ 

Tests such as those mentioned, whether broadl^ based on 
national norms^or developed by a single faculty member, are, at 
best, indirec^t measures of, how the student is likely to do in the 



dclLial work situation. Coir.nainity collects niikv a coDstaiu at- 
tempt to briui; tlu-ir occupational programini» and related assess- 
ment tecliniqLi;s to bear more directly and validly on the actual 
work situation. Fneri^etic adherence to the prirciph that faeuhy 
members em[)loyed to leach occiipationiil fieldN should he persons 
ol established reputation in their specialties is t i e way to maintain 
relevance between the education provided und ili work to l)e d(»ne. 
AnotluT approach widely followed iii comniuiiit\ cmIIl^cs and simi- 
lar [)ostse( ondary educatior.al institutions is to i se atiua! job C(»ndi- 
tions as much as possible in the curriculum and tlic teat l)i!)^-kMrn- 
ini4 process- . Sevewl ways to do this can be cited on-tlu -job 
training, work-study [)roiirams, ccjoperative education, an(^ the like. 
;\11 of them have the advantage of placini^ the sludeni for a ^'nic in 
the real work situation and, in the process, of ( stablishini» a settinii 
in which his performance and i)rogress to the nbjtetives set for him 
can be con< retely evaluated. Most of them ha\e an added advantage 
in that they also provide some financial aid'to the student. 

Coojicrative education provides the best and n)()st speeific 
illustration of the severed types of specific jol) experience tied into 
student lea^'ning experience. Today over five liimdrcd ct>lle>;es and 
universities in f(»rty-seven states aiid the District of Colun)bia 
operate cooperative education programs. Benvler, Lucas, and Hol- 
senbeek (1975, p. 9) describe the framework lor complete coop- 
erative education pr(»gram as follows: ^'Coof>('rati: r education is a 
postsecondary work experience program designed to produce aca- 
demic career, and/or personal vnrithvicnt oi)p(Mt unities for a stu- 
dent while he or she \s fully enrolled and rei;isrered at tlie insiitu- 
tion. The work experience involves a definitive period or periods of 
employment supi)lemcnting full or part-tinu* siucly on caihpus. 
Evaluation of the experience is performed bv Jl partic i pants (.^:tu- 
dent, employer, and institution) based on })r,vletermincd learfiing 
objectives based upon the work experience itM It. The student's par- 
tici[)ation is considered dn integral part of the total Vducalional 
process for tha' individual^ 

Acc(irding to assessments of cooperative occupational educa- 
tional programs, students benefit in many ways. Besides assuming 
personal responsibility for managing one's time and fiscid jesources 
in'much the same manner as working adults and gaining the oppor- 
tunity for career exploration from a worker's pers[)eclive, students 
develop better understandings of the application of theoretical con- 
cepts to field 'production. They become more' motivated to Icarn, 
develop a greater interest in the subject matter of their speciali/.a- 



t'ntrx. and express nu»rt« srif < oniuh ncc in itu ir field [)cTforniancc. 
Furthermore, they ae(|uire and demonstrate a more questioning; atid 
critical alhtudt; in their ekiss itlated studies as a result of their 
'cooperative eduealioii wcrk experience. Finally, their tratisition 
from college to lull-iinK \\<.rk is made easier by the i>rientation 
they jLiet to the johs. the tiiiiaiKid n|,poiturn't\ to ilevelop peer rela- 
tionships uitii otiier woiktrs. antl tlie elianee inr irnpio\rrs ;o oh- 
ser\e the (|ua!it\ of their ai iual on-l lie-ji >!> perl<»i inanee ( .\ \ ler, 
1971; Wilson and I.\nns. IMfil). 

« * fciiow up studies of graduates 

The uliini.'te evahuiiion oi" tlie success or failure of students 
0)ni[)lelin||^eupatiorial programs is made \n the marketpra(e of 
work. Persons res[)onsii)le tor programs i»r oceupatii>n.J Dreparaiicin 
early reco,i;ni/:ed tiiis axiom, anil follow-up studies of i;raduates 
beiian to ap[)ear \ er\ early al n-r the Hr^i de\ '-lopinent of \ ocatfonal 
#.-ducation under the Smitii-Mu-Jics Act of 1917. Karly studies of 
junior collei^es in( kided anaK ses of the later work ard stuch' pat- 
terns ol the i^iaduales; and, more recently, communitv colleges 
throughout the tKitii»n h.ive siiown increased interest and activity ii; 
determining, Irorn their former students, hi»w well their privgnuns 
have served them, their career interests, and the work ohjectives of 
their eniploVers. IIk deepetied interest in sucii I )ilow-up studies 
stems in i)art from et.coiuaging recent federal vocation education 
legislation and in part from Wic recent shift in compositiiMi of the 
student hody, which shows increasing proportions of students en- 
rolling in occupational programs and wore o!<ler and more pait-timo 
students. 

llu federal \'o( aiioi;al Kducaticwi Amendments (d I9()8 spe- 
cifically recommended that tolli>w-u|> stucfTes he used more inten- 
sively as a metliod of assissment of occupationai prog^rams.: One 
year later, the National Adv isor\- Council for Vocational Ildiieation 
(i\.\CVK) issued a statement urging seh(),ols and .C(»lleges offering 
occiipational progra.m t(» consider their obligation to students as 
extending beyond the point of graduation. The report stated, **F!ac- 
ing the student on the ji>f> and following up his success and failures 
provide the best •poj.sif)le informatiort to the school on itJ^ owti 
strengths and weaknesses" (NACVK, i9G9, p, 3). In 1970, XACVE" 
went even further and >aid, **Schools should invest as miich in 
follow-up 4iid counseling fop th<^)se who drop out as for those who 
remain in school" (NACVE, IShJO, p. 6). And in 1972, NACVE- 
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recommended that ''job placement and follow-up .ervices be. con- 
sidered major parts of counselin^and guidance programs" (NACVE, 
1972, p. 7). ^ ^ 

Angelo C. Gilli, a nationally recognized authority in the con- 
duct of follow-up studies on a large scale, identifies several areas in 
, which such projects provide assessment and related decision-making 
data for the colleges concerned. Gilli (1975, p. 25) notes that they 
provide iuforjiiation about: 

Curriculum relevancy as assessed by former students, at the 
time they are placed on their first jobs and sev eral years later. 

• OverdI value (both immediate and long-term) of the program 
to'fomier students. 

9y .Quality of training and education, as assessed by employers 
interms of their employees' performance on the job. 
^ * Determination of job- characteristics (particularly in terms of 
activities oriented to people, data, and things). ^ 

• Job satisfaction of former students and graduates, 

• Determination of the mobility characteristics of former stu- 
dents and 'graduates, with respect to both job mobility and geo- 
graphic mobility. 

• CharactLTistjcs of lurmcr students and graduates with respect 
to continuing education. 

• Determination of other demographic data needed for long- 
term decision making. 

In atjidition to these constructive outcomes of follow-up 
studies, graduates of occupational programs benefit directly from 
well-planned follow-up studies. According to Seymour Brantner 
(1975), students vvh() graduate from occupational programs need 
continuing support from the institutions that have trained them; 
this can be provided through continuing contact with graduates to 
enhance job adjustment, especially during early work experience, 
and through continuing education. Assistance in removing a new 
worker's dissatjsfifwion or helping him to determine what addi- 
tional preparation he should seek are typical of this kind of sup- 
port. 

In the iaterest of developing appropriate evaluation models 
for community colleges, a study was made in 1973 m which data- 
gathering instruments and reports of follow-up studies were ana^ 
lyzed intensively. The project produced the following list of recom- 
mendations concerning the development and use of follow-up 
litudies in community colleges (Williams and Snyder, 1974, pp. 
40.42): gg 



• Designers of follow-up studies should make use of consul- 
tants and texts on follow-up research as they phin their studies. 

• In planning follow-up research, designers must ^Wv attention 
to identifying the population to be studied and selecting research 

. samples. 

• Questionnaires should be designed carelully to elicit maxi- 
mum student response. 

• PrecoUcge employment expenence should be taken into ac- 
count. 

• Greater effort should be made to gathei hingitudinij^ data. 

• Employers' opinions of former students should hi/ sought in 
evaluating employment /outcomes of occupational-technical pro- , 
grams. 

• If follow-up research is to be credible and useful, researchers 
must provide careful descriptions of their research, including proce- 
dures, subjects, and authorship. 

• If follow-up studies are to contribute t<) institutional evalua- 
tion and accountability, they must be designed to answer specific 
questions and the data must be inteipieted lor nonrcsearchers at 
colleges and other interested agencies. 

• Educational goals must be defined. 

Follow-up studies should seek informaUon relating to the 
affective behavior pf the former students as well as information 
more objectively dcjtermined, such as demographic descriptors and 
measures of job success such as salaries, proinot'ons, and the like. 
The data relative tjo attitudes, perceptions, and value judgments 
should be adapted; to the usual questionnaire survey techniques 
used in follow-up studies. A Sf)phisticated assessment of the results 
of occupational prfigrams on objectives reflecting \idues and atti- 
tudes will require not only conventional follow-up studies but also 
an augmentation of these by more penetrating person;J interviews, 
personality inventoril^s, and similar information;J devices adminis- 
tered to at least a sample of the college's occupational education 
graduates. 

institutional accountability needs, better student assessment 

The word accountal)ility is widely used u)day to describe the 
intensely cU)se surveillance being given all kjnds of educational insti- 
tutions by their several constituencies. Community colleges are no 
exception, and each of tht^ir sevend constituencies, from outside 
and within-students, suppol*ting taxpayers or private benefactors, 
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employers of gniduatcs, faculty and administrators, and boards of 
control -exert their special demands for qiiiditative and quantitative 
evidence that the particular programs and ser\ices they deem essen- 
ti;il arc beii>g provided. This author has defended the legitimacy of 
the claims of each of these constituencies elsewhere (Martorana, 
1975). Powerful reasons exist to expect that the pressures for 
accountability will remain steady or even increase in the foreseeable 
future. 

In assessment and accouniability, the "state of the art" stiil 
relies on techniques developed in guild training, on the fact that 
faculty are either currently or were recently practitioners in their 
speciidi/ed fields, are close to and know the criteria of success that 
come frf)m the applied work situation, and therefore can jiidge by 
subjective and person;d obserxation to what extent and how well 
the student is progiessing toward these goal.s. A wide gap still exists 
between the approaches being developed and tested by the theorists 
and researchers in student assessment and the approaches used by 
the teaching faculty and counselors in the community colleges, A 
closer working relationship between theorists in testing, evaluation, 
survey and follow-up studies, attitude and interest inventorying, 
and so forth, on the one hand, and professional staff members 
working with students in the community colleges, on the other, 
would appear to be in the best interest of all concerned, because 
both groups are seeking the common goal of a better science and ^ 
practice of instruction in postsecondary occupational education. 
Community college staff development programs, now a growing 
institutional activity nationwide, should press for such a liaisf)n. 
The result will be a more sophisticated capability in student assess- 
ment than now is the case, providing a more complete and convinc- 
ing accountability, not only to such groups as the employers, those 
who support community colleges, and those responsible for the pro- 
grams in the institutions themselves, but also, and most impor- 
tantly, to the Lx'udent. In th^* final analysis, students' progress in 
their careers is the ultimate criterion of the utility of the methods 
we have discussed, and represents the area where improvements in 
the "state of the art" will reap a due reward. 
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Community college students may have unanticipated 
advantages during the coming decade, even though 
earning a two-year rather than a four-year degree 
tends to limit their potential for social mobility. 



assessing student 
educational and 
occupational progress 

brent mack shea 



From the Horatio Alger stories of the last century to contemporary 
rags-to-riches accounts, the belief persists that success is primarily 
.an individual matter. The individual success ideology, so pervanive 
in our society, has clearly placed the blame for failing to succeed on 
the individual: Everyone has an equal chance, so if you end up with 
less than your share of the goods, no one can be blamed cxc pt 
yourself— and schools are the instrument for giving everyone an 
equal chance. This egalitarian argument is especially convincing 
when access to colleges is opened up, to the extent of guaranteeing 
every high school graduate admission into higher education. After 
all, college is the vehicle for success, isn't it? And if everyone can go 
to college, everyone has the chance to succeed, right? What such 
accounts omit is more informative than the accounts themselves, 
and ir^cludes information about (1) how students vary on dimen- 
sions affecting their progress through school, (2) how schools affect 
student progress, and (3) how student progress (or success) might 
be assessed. 
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how students vary on dimensions affecting progress 



Making sense of how students, educational institutions, and 
success iirc related is unlikely, unless the attempt is somehow quali- 
fied. One mii>ht choose to explore how upper-middlc-class, high- 
ability hi^h school seniors progress through elite universities and on 
to high-status ()ccupatif)ns. But one might better look at the prog- 
ress of generally lower-income, lower-ability students through two- 
year colleges and on to the labor market. After all, it is the success 
of these Srudenls that provides the best test of democratic oppor- 
tunity. 

Student Profile. In a system where the structure of secondary 
education is determined by the structure of higher education, and 
highcf education is shaped by the needs of graduate education, it is 
no^ surprising lo find that tw(^-year students are typically character- 
ized in relation t<> their peers at four-year colleges, usually in terms 
such as "less than" or ''not as likely as." To define those students, 
the following profile isijlfered: 

Two-year students come from families vvith lower incomes 
th; n do four-year sludcnls. On measures of academic ability and 
aptitude, including intelligence-measured and self-appraised— two- 
year students fall below their age matc:^ at four-year institutions 
(Cooley and Becker, 1966; Astin, Panos, and Creager, 1967; Cross, 
1P68, 19G9; O'Banion, 1969; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 19V2; 
Shea, 1975b). From making plans for college to dr^nping out, two- 
year students occupy a less favorable statu?. Bein^ less likely to 
have even discussed college plans with anyone v hile they are in high 
school, and, if they have, being less likely to have been encouraged 
to alt?nd college (Rehberg and Hotchkiss, 197L), they are not 
likely to have their enrollment in college taken for granted by any- 
one. If they do get to college, they sometimes encounter peer group 
opposition, as well as parental d'sappu)val (O'Connell, 1970). Being 
less likely to believe in s -hoolirig for its own sake (Richards and 
Braskamp, 1967)-a belief useful in motivating students to continue 
their education - and less likely to believe formal education will 
result in personally beneficial outcomes, and having lower educa- 
tional and occupation^ goals anyway, two-year students orient 
themselves to careei: havin^; i)oth immediate payoffs and close rela- 
tionships between training and subsequent employment (O'Binion, 
1969). Since they are less inclined to decide to go to college— and 
then more likely to defer enrollment (Astin, 1975; Medsker an^l 
Tillery, 197 1 ) - two-year students are more likely to attend >iart- 
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time once they get there, mostly because they ha\c part-time em- 
ployment. For the same reasons as for these part-time statuses, two- 
year students are more likely to live at home, under the often nega- 
tive influence of family and friends and the consequently lower 
involvement in educatic^nal activities not directly related to educa- 
tion.perse (Cohen, 1969; Monroe, 1972). 

^ Additionally, compared with students in transfer (college 
parallel) programs, students in terminal vocational programs aue sig- 
nificantly lower on all measures of socioeconomic siutus, including 
family income, father's occupation, and father's education. While 
half the students enrolled in two-year transfer curricula are from 
middle-class families, less than 20 percent are from working-class 
families. In vocational programs, however, only a <|uarter of the stu- 
dents are from middle-class backgrounds, while over a third are 
from working-class families (Zwerling, 1974). 

Cognitive and Noncognitioe Deviiopment. By the time they 
get to college, slMdents have already developed in both cognitive 
and noncognitive directions. An example of this development is the 
profile just described. BehavioriU scientists who are optimistic about 
human potential for fundamental change see this development, not 
as a limitation, but as a starting poixM (Berger and Luckman, 1966). 
The learning that takes place in schools, the workplace, and through 
the effects of mcd'vd-secondary socialization-h portrayed as having 
the potential for overcoming the primary socialization of early . 
family ex^.eriences (Birren, 1964). Ccmsciousness-raising efforts that 
result in the taking on by adults of nontraditional sex roles are one 
instance of this potential for overcoming the early learning of pri- 
mary socialization. Other behavioral scientists, however, consider 
that early and continuing socialization experiences in the family 
persist into adulthood, so that everything learned after a person's 
early years stands in some continuous relationship to the past. In- 
deed, this primacy of family environment is the outstanding mes- 
sage of both the Coleman Report (Coleman and others, 1966) and 
Christopher Jencks' Inequality Qencks and others, 1972), two 
major studies of the impact of the secondary^ socialization that 
occurs in schools. From such research as this, we have learned7hat~ 
coileg'.-age students are as they are iargely because of cognitive and 
noncognitive development occurring exclusive* of their contact with 
the educational system. Schools are seen as receiving students with 
Jtremendous variation on all kinds of characteristics affecting their 
progress through sdiool, inclu g the cognitive trait of measured 
intelligence. Nor ^')gnitive traas, such ds achievement motivation 
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-ilu impt'tits to c\cc\ (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell, 
19r)3; MfCItlliind, 19Gl)-aI()nn with impK'mentar>' values such as 
infernal control (the hcIicT one controls his environment), are like- 
wise understood to have devch)ped in the context of the family. 
The rindin,!^; of the Coleman Report that intern;il control explained 
more difference in student achievement than did any school re- 
source (Mosiefler and Moyn'han, 1972) prompted some researchers 
t() conclude rhat schools arc margined institutions and to suggest 
boarchnt* schools as a way to equ;di/e student achievement. 

hitcrnal control is a g(){)d example of the kind of noncogni- 
tivc development with which schools begin. Positively related to 
social class (Kluckhohn, 1950; Rosen, 1956), internal control is an 
implemcntary value of achievement motivation: In order for 
achievement motivation to make any. difference in behavior, it must 
be accompanied by a sense of internal control. That those near the 
bottom of the social structure perceive themselves a« having little 
control over their environment is r40t surprising;. Neither is it sur- ^ 
prisini^ that, just as those neai the bottom of the class structure will 
want to improve their statuses, thi>se near the top will want to 
maintain theirs (Boudon, H)73). hi these terms, truck drivers' chil- 
^ dren mii;ht uant to become computer program^rs, teachers' 
children mi^ht want to f)ecome lawyers, and lawyers' children 
mi^ht want to become lawyers. This is not because truck drivers' 
children have less impetus to excel thaa lau\ers' children; they may 
well have the same amount. Indeed, it coyftl be argued that truck 
drivers' children aspiring to become lawyers would be evincing a 
great deal more achievement motivation than lawyers' children with 
the same career goal. Ambition, as defined by career goals, would 
have to be inversely rehited to social class in order for ;dl students— 
chihlren of plumbers as well as children of scientists— to want to 
become, for exairiple, physicians. And we knciwi ihat such aspira- 
tions dvc fjost'livdy related tv^ class. 

Educational A mhitioh. The most disij^ivantaged students 
entering our system of higher education are 'often thought to be . 
those \Jth low educalionaf and occupatiimaP career aspirations. 
These career goals vary in such a way that thc^se born into a less 
favored place in the social structure end up in a less favored place, 
just as those wi»h more fortunate origins maintain their relative ad- 
vantage. In this respect, ''cultural disadvantage" is i^ideed a reality. 
How such a static situation C(^,mes about is best explained by a vari- 
able that mediates the el.Vct of class orjgins on career goals. This 
mediating variablv is the inlluence of a student's "significant . 
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others" (parents, peers, teaehers, and i;uiclance counselors) on the 
student's aspirations. If the inlluence oT class were paramount, one 
would predict that students IVom working-class backgrounds would 
be encouragtui to pursue traditional working-class occupations and 
educational levels by these significant others, and consequently dis- 
couraged from pursuing somewhat higher goals. This dl!>es happen, 
though not to the extent anticipated. Increasing evidence points to 
the major influence of ability on the encouragement of both teach- 
ers (Williams, 1976) and guidance counselors (Rehberg and Hotch- 
kiss, 1972; Rehberg and Rosenthal, 1976) in secondary schools. 

, Glass docs exert an effect (;n significant others'. encouragement, but 
this effect is strongest on pii/ents ;ind peers,' whose influence on 
aspirations is considerable: It is double that of ieachers. 

Much has been written about the importance of ambition in 
explaining differences in how far a student goes in school (Sewell, 
Hallcr, and Strauss, 1957; Rehberg, 1967; Sewell and Shah, 1968; 
Sevvell and Mauser, 1972; Rehberg and Ilotchkiss, 1 974; Picou and 
Carter, 1976; Speneer, 197G; Shea, 1976; Rehberg and Rosenthal, ' 
in press). And whether ambition is identified as educational and 
occupational aspiration level, career goals, achievement motivation, 
or the impetus to excel, it g^es a long way toward accounting for 
differences in now far one goes in school. The disadvantage accruing 
from low socioeconomic status is explained largeiy by low educa- 
tional and occupationiil aspiration levels, aspirations influenced by 
peers and parents who themselves are affected by social class. 
Owing to class background effects, students want different amounts 
of schooling. This is a persistent effect of .class origins, despite the 
fact that schools, at least through the ability-based advice of teach- 
ers and counselors, act independently of student origins. Given the 
limited mimber of high-status occupations, the strain on the exist- 
ing social order would be great ij all students had similarly high . 
career aspirations. Some mechanism for lowering these aspiratix)ns 
would .seem necessitfy in order to prevent high levels ()f mass dis- 

*satisfaction. And tFiis is where the see<')nd part of this article begins: 
the ''npact on s*udent progress of two-year colleges. 

how schools affect student progress 

The idea thai educational institutions that are relatively un- 
selective in admissions have as a major purpose the lowering of stu- 
dent aspirations was described fifteen years ago by Burton J<. Clark 
(1^60) in an article based on the experience of San J(ise City Col- 
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lege in California. 'It appeared that students who on entrance, 
wanted to pursue the transfer curriculunn at San Jose ended up by 
terminating their educations in vocational curricula. A process de- 
scribed as **cof>Iing out" was delineated, which involved the struc- 
tured lovvering of initial ambitions to conform more closely with 
student aptitudes and achievement levels. Through this process, stu- 
dent^ were ultimately convinced they did not want tcrbecome pro- 
fessional and managerial workers anyway, so they ended their 
educations, satisfied to* become clerical, sales, and technical work- 
ers, secure in the knowledge that they had only themselves to 
blame. By mean^x>f counseling and guidance efforts aimed at lower- 

' ing aspirations, students were made to realize that they had been 
given an equal opportunity for high-status occupations, but, be- 
cause they did not measL»*-t up jt(> academic standards, they had 
failed while others succeeded. ^'Failures" transferred to terminal 
vocational programs by the beginning of the second year, and "suc- 
cesses" transferred to four-year colleges at the end of the second 
year. ^ 

* The existence of this cooling-out process implicitly assumes 

several points to be examined here. These assump aons are; (1) that 
students have uniformly h^gh aspiiMtions; (2) that there is a need for 
a cooling-out mechanism; (3) that those identified as being cogled 
out have no desire to be; and (4) that l)oth educators aftd educa- 
tional planners intend that things work this way. 

First, from evidynce cited earlier in this essay, it is clear that 
students simply do not have uniformly high aspiration levels. Over a 
decade of social mobility, research has told us that student aspira- 
tions vary positively with social class, and that those entering two- 
year colleges have lower aspirations than those ^'entering four-year 
colleges. So what is there to cool out? 

Second, the^existence of a cooling-out process assumes the 
necessity for a mechanism that makes students blame themselves 
for their own^failure to get a high-status occupation. But blame for 
personal failure does not need an explanation such as the c^oling- 
i)Ut process: It is already adequately explained as a function of the 
well-documented and virtually universal emphasis on the individual 
nature of success and failure in our culture (Wylie, 1954; Wohl, 
19^4; Lynn, 1955; Chinoy, 1955; Berger, I960; Thernstrom, 
1964). 

Third, it is assumed that students identified as lowering their 
career goals so do somewhat unwillingly, in a spirit of resignation to 
their failure to perfijrm as well as other students. Cooling out could 
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be^construod as an ideal sonali/ation r\[)nirncL' bccuust* it makes 
people want (or aspire U)) what they must have, as determined by 
the reJativc availability of various levels oi vvt)rk. But it could also 
be ar^ied that students, because of socioccononiL?: variation in their 
career goals, already ^wmi what thev^musi have. Also, the appear- 
^ ance of lowered aspirations as deseribed in the cooling-out process 
" might be explained differently: as it is^he fac^ of registration in a 
tra;isfer eurrieulum is immediately Interpreted as evidence of some- 
thing more than ju^t a popular or acceptable thing to do. From 
.whatvve know al#<but the discrepancy between 'attitude and behav- 
ior, however, we might conclude that initi.J registration in a 
transfer curriculum of two thrds of the two-year college entrants 
may have little to do with what the\ Vvenlualiy intend to happen. 
That is, in the same way students sometimes state acceptably lagh 
career g^^ls, thev ipay tend to rcirister in an acceptably high-status 
program, r^ul this-9^Mkes their sul)sec|uent registration in a terminal 
program nt^lhing n^ r than bringing their behavii:r eloscr to their 
origmal intent. A tuial point of contention alxKit the assumption 
that those being cooled out do not desire it is Jerome Kariibc^Is 
(1972) somewhat dated contention, in his review of the eoolingout 
process, that students themselves are not pressuring institutions for 
occit})aiional training programs. Vet students arc dem.uuling more 
^marketable skills, maybe not innnediately on entering collegd, but 
perhaps after minimal exposure to information about the labor 
market. Of course, any effort to apprise studeius of labor market 
needs may be misconstrued as part of the attempt to cool out po- 
tcnti;J transfer students. . , 

Fourth, the term **cooling out,'* given its origins in descrip- 
tions of the belrr^or of hustlers at carnivals, who take Al tiiey Ciin 
get away with \\on\ cusfouiers, assumes the co/?.sr?oz/.s* m^-M^ of giv- 
ing the cheated customer a pri/.e just adecpuUe to prevent hirn from 
concluding he h:»s been cliea:< d. P^*' notion of ar, education.il plan- 
ning elite consciously protnoiivii v\c coolingM)ui mechanism in two- 
year colleges is vaguely analogous to the conscious moti\ es wrongly 
imputed Jo academieians by Clark in his original speeillcittion of 
cooling out. Karabet, in reassessing ihv coojing-out !)rr.cess, criti- 
cized Clark's analysis that the structured lowerng of and)iiions to . 
conlorm more closely vvi-lji ae^'dcnuc performafu e emerges out of a 
conllict between academic standards and unsc!ecti\e admissions cri- 
teria. The existence of a ci>oii.v^ <'Ut process, that is, does not re- 
quire that educators intend io oceur as a way of maintaining 
academic standards. It is sufficient that large munhers of students 
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have aspiijtions thai cmn^it he arcDinmodatcd by an occupational 
structLiic that is n.tMow at the top. Karabcl explains that cooling 
Out was .not consciously devised hy professors, or anyone for that 
matter,. but that it just (leveh)ped out of the discrepancy between 
student aspirations and oc( upationidopportunities. So even if com- 
mitment to hii;h academic standaids were to be abandoned (ask 
may have been lately), coolini^ out would persist. 

As I ha\e aij;ue(l, I dv)^iot believe a cooling-out mechanismnS^ 
needed; biU that the process thus described occurs naturally, be 
cause ol the ahsrncv of uniformly high aspiration's among students, 
the already per\asive belief in the individual nature of failure or suc- 
cess, and ihc lack of convincing evidence that students do prefer 
transfer to vcuational curricula and actually intend to pursue a four- 
year dcgree;on entering a two-year ccjilcge. But even if a cooling-out 
process iccrr neetlcd, actual intention to cool out docs not have to 
be*in\"okc(l in the case of laculty any more than it does in the case 
of etlucational planners. It is simply not necessary to attribute to 
educational planning elites, such as tlic Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Kducatiiui and the state boards of regents who design educa- 
tional master plans, the motivation of keeping the individual success 
and democratic opp^ atunitN ideologv' intact by encouraging the-' 
expansion of two-year colleges. ' ' 

At least two alternative explanations for tbe-expansion of 
education at the two-year level are obvious: First, the expansion of 
education at the t w(V;V<^tfrle\ el niay be seen as a rational response 
on the \ydri of educ/tionlfl planners tl) projections of the expansion 
of Inwi r liAcl workL for which two-yeap colleges prepare students. 
Second, it i> plausfl)lt that planning elites, realizing some of the 
same thijigs the Piesidenl^s Science Ad\isory Corrimittee on Youth 
(Colcmafr and othels, 1974) also realized, have decided to bring 
youth closet to tprfditional family socialization influences, and see 
the expansion of education at the level of two-year commuter col- 
leges as away to do this. Both these explanations will be considered' 
in greater detail in sLd)sc(juent sections of this article, on the liidden 
curriculum and career socializatii>n, respectively. 

San Jose City College in 1960 -the one Clark stqdied and the 
basis for his **cooling-oul'' idea— may n()t have too much t(^ do with 
two-year colleges in the mid-1970s. Furthermore, since it is evident 
that the expensive curricida arr terminal curricula (Morsch, 1971), 
two-year colleges, facing red lu i urns in funding would be expected 
to channel students into the liberal arts. /\Jso, colleges need all the 
students the/ can get to prevent additional cutbacks in funding. / 
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Such coniomporarv conditions ;is (!iis iavor lii)i i.ii m ts |)roL;r,,ms, 
which arc inexpensive and absorb laive cnidllincnts. 

To condiule, by locusini; on a /)r('ii(>us siiu iiioii .>! strtu - 
turcd inequality in which workinu-dass stiulents were ( haiin- !< (i 
away from fonr-year colleues and hiuh-status rarei is and into two 
year c()llejy\s and h)wer-slatu3 oreiipat ions, the proixaients oi tiie 
idea of the coolin^-oul pnicess ii^iiore tlie present » lavs si ruu-le ior 
mobility that is taking place in liiuhcr i-diu ation !)(M\\ren luiu-\i\u; 
libcrj arts students and terminal two-\cai- Notation. i! situh ins. Dur- 
ing the 1960s, when an iiu reasii'i; number of dnldivn oi iipper- 
middlc-class origins were *\lroppini; out'' o[ the esuMislK d reward 
system, with its prolessinnal and mana^^erial career patterns, some 
workin,i;.elass students were wi!!in,u to stay in t!ie educational sys- 
-tem lon^^ cnoiii^h to .^ain access to the kinds of uppcr-iniddie-c iass 
careers tradilionally reserved lor tiie eiiiidn-n (-1 ihr upper-middlc.- 
dass (Ber,i;er, 1971). Workinu-elass students are lakini; a\ai!ai)!i' 
work a.i;ain-tiiis time, not because uppi-r-middli M lass university 
* students have decided to droj) out of the system, hv v oniii\- dnwii- 
wardly mobile voluntar 'y, but because tin* system is dn.ppinp liu ni 
out. As predicted by Alexander Delfini <IlUi9), !ii-!uT Khuati^Mi 
may become the locus of a class transformation in whicii lUc eliil- 
dren of affluent ilpper-middle-class professional and mana'^erial 
workers will be displaced by technical workers from workiiii'.-c lass 
backgrounds who become increasingly important witli ad\ances in 
technology. The profcssicn^a and manaj.;erial work tliht lour-year 
students used to be guaranteed is no longer expanditu; (Bra\erman, 
1964; Freeman iind Holloman, 1975). One exampicOf iliis is the 
academic profession, wiiich is a casualty of at least two birces: (1) 
the decrease in the birth rate after 1957, causing smaller eruoll^ 
ments, and (2) the high numl)er of children born (Iming the popula- 
tion boom of the late 1940s and early 1950s wh(» wc re educ ated to 
the level of the doctorate. Stude nts are becoming o\(r(|Ualified for 
available work. As this crisis deeper.s, more people w il!i)e needed in 
the human services, especially in 'the areas of therapy (tu li* Ip peo- 
ple adjust to the frustration of unden-mploynu ni ) and ret reition 
(to help people compensate for their underutili/aiion at work). Al- 
though the largest labor mark-t grow^rh a;eas arc. in sue li seiA ic e 
occupations, which are least subject to the effects (d automation, • 
^additional slots in the occupationij structure will be occurring at 
the level of technical and clerical work- the kinds of ^\(Mk for 
which two-year college terminal vocational programs prepare stu- 
dents-such as the medicaf and data technologies and two-year 
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arcoimtin)^; drgrrcs. With two-yt'ar Vfxational sludrnts from vvcrk- 
ing-t lass backgrounds t'm|)loyrd at their Irvrl of education and four- 
y<far liberal arts ura^uates from"^middIe-c!ass hack^Tounds under- 
enjployt^d, the ccoliug-out function attributed to two-year colleges 
should be reconsidered. - , 

Despite the outcries again?ft terminal programs (such as Ripss^ 
man, 1972; Zvverlinjr, 1976), most of which are grounded in ^hc 
cooling-oul explanation, the overriding impression one is left with, 
after studying the evidence, is that two-year students being "prp 
pared for cntrv-level work may not be at such a disadvantaj^c, rcia- 
live to many, liberal arts graduates with a'^bachelor's degree. Indeed!, 
the student with the greatest advantage may be the tw.o-year vocal 
tioUid student with a bachelor's degree: A more marketable combi^ 
nation is diflieult to imagine. i 

colleges as facilitators of student progress 

This reconsideration of the cooling-out pnMX'ss sliould not be 
construed as a ccmservative denial of a hidden function of higher 
education. In no way docs this si^i^i^csi things are ivorking in a prof?- 
**^^V rgdlitarian manner. Certainly the aspirations of terminal four- 
ye^. ollege students are being frustrated. They are not maintaining 
their social positions, even if two-year students arc relatively im- 
proving theirs. This analysis, while portraying two-year terminal, 
programs more positive!^ than is suggested by the ''cooling-ouO* 
explanation, also admits two class-related influences: (1) the pre- 
viously discussed development of noncognitive (raits during primary 
sociahzatSon, and (2) the effect of the educational curriculum on 
noncognitive traits of students, to be discussed hereafter. 

The Hidden Curriculum. A prominent feature of education is 
the hidden curriculum, a term that refers quite liroadK' t > curricu- 
lum structure rather than to content (Illich, 1971). While the can- 
tent of what is being taught, as defined by subject matter, is an 
obvious ( har.K irristic of the curriculum, Uie structure of ic hat is 
being taught is not as obvious. This structure involves tlie kiu^s of 
traits that get eniphasi/rd-^ whether they be docility and obedience, 
or initiative and indepi-nd nee- while the curriculum content is 
being taught* In additi(m to the way classroom learning is struc- 
tured, the way the educati onal institution itself is structured i^also 
of interest. One reason for the nature of the hidden curriculum in 
both classrooms and educational institutions is that it mirrors the 
organization ol work (Gintis, 1971 ; Bowles and Giutis, 1976; S!iea» 
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1975c*). In trrms of this fX|)I.inati()n, educational institutions arc 
hdd to rrinrnrcc thosr traits tliat arc First emphasized at home 
(Kohn, 1969), thtM) reinforced in srhool, and finally required at 
work: In a \vorkini»-dass hii;h school, the trulls jf ol)cdicnct% docil- 
itx'. and suh(Mdinatinn would he cmphasi/rf*. in a middle-class hii;h 
school, traits tiuch as indrpc'ndcncc, aiuonomy, and initiative woidd 
be emphasi/rd. The same traits would be emph;tsi/ed in, respec- 
tively, a non-colU-ge preparatory classroom and a college prepara- 
.^tory classr(K)m in (he same school. This prediction is made on th.e 
as5>umptioii :hat sociali/ati(»n in hi^h sihools will anticipate sociali- 
zation emphases in both tlie higher educational institutions and the 
workpLues students eventually encounter. In the case of hii;her 
education, it has been shown that the bidden curriculum of two- 
year colleges, compared » that • lour-year colleges, typically in- 
. v|>lves Tewer grading opt;ons, more stringent das:: attendance re- 
quirements, and less permissive social rei^ulations (Binstock, 1970). 
(It is my impression that the cmphnees at two-year colleges, 
notably the faculty, are also subjected to much more rigid control 
than-^those doing identical wtirk at four-year institutions.) The rea- 
son for ihese'differences in the hidden curricidum is the kinds of 
work for which these institulions have always prepared sUidents: 
lowxf-levd clerical and technical work for twu-year graduates, and 
professional- and man;igerijl work for four-year graduates. Which is 
to ^ay*th^t, just as independt^nce, discretion, and judgment are rc- 
qitiU'd for success iimong professionals and managers, lower-level 
work requires rbedience, punctuality, and conformity. 

Thr Vncrrtain J-npact of Education. A very serious problem 
with the sociaii/ation for work explanation is the uncertain impact 
of^education on noncogniiivc development. It appears that the 
effects of scho.oling can be ex iained almost entirely when enough 
student body characicristics :ire laken into account (Astin and 
PaiVo5»" 19G9; Feldman and Newcohib, 1970; Jencks and others, 
1972). An increasing proportion of students beginning their educa- 
iions enroll in two-year rather than four-year institutions, partly 
be< uise nf state ma^er plains and patily because the rate (/ finan- * 
cial retiirn to fou ' year graduates on their educations is declining 
(Frec/nan ani. iioiiomon, 1975; Freeman, 1975, 1976). Given the 
ch^ background (*f sue* students, whether two-year institutions 
c^Rhave any impact on their nr)ncogn:tivc development is question- 
ab!<l» A w|v>lc hocfy of research demonstrates thlit schooling merely 
e:^^ds pr'i^exisUng differences^ deriving from early farnily socializa- 
tion./If rhis is mie, in order for. the *:c)ciali^tion said to go on in 



cducMtiDiia! institiuioiis havr any r-ffctts, it WiMiUl Ikivc to cor- 
rcsjXMul closely to early sot iali/at ion. I-\»r rNampk-, studt-nts would 
have to he from uorkini^-class l)a( ki»roinuls in order for the hidden 
eiirrieulnni of tuo-year eolle^^es to reinforce and extend |)reexisting 
trails. It would not \\(»rk with up|)er-iniddle-elass st udents, because 
traits eni|)liasi/.ed in U|)|)er-niiddle-eLiss homes such as initiative, 
independence, and questioning of authority, could not be rein- 
forced or extended in an educational institution structured in such 
a way that subordimince and obedience are emphasized instead. 

Social Mobility. The static nature of the class structure sug- 
gested by this reinforcement of workplace requirements in schools 
may be combined with rapiilly accumulating evidence from social 
mobility research (for example, Rehbertr and Rosenthal, 1976) that 
a hii^h school graduate's social class origins are quite strongly related 
to the student's future occupational status, as indicated by enroll- 
ment in a four-year or two-year college or no college at' all. Al- 
though this fairly strong relationship can be explained partially by 
pointing to some combination of educational and occupational 
aspirations and opportunities, a contributing explanation is that 
parents, in the sociali/^ation of their children, cmphasi/^e traits re- 
quired of themselves in the workplace (Kohn, 1969), which are 
reinforced in the schools their children end up attending (Binstock, 
1970; Bowles and Gintis, 1975; Shea, 1975a), and ultimately re- 
quired in the work they end up doing (Gintis, 1971). By this line of 
reasoning, very ^ew students would name experiences ttiat would 
change their traits. All influences would reinforce and extend pri- 
mary socialization rather than attempting to modify early learning. 

A major problem with this worker trait analysis is that it 
negates the possibility of individual social mobility, and this is a 
fact that must he addressed. The proliferating literature on the 
attainment of status in industrialized societies shows that individual 
success is a function of traits on which schools may have little 
causal effect. Cognitive traits, such as me^isured intelligence or 
grade-point average, while good predictors of success in school, are 
only fair predictors of occupational status, and are rather poor pre- 
dictors of the huge range of economic success within most occupa- 
tions. Noncognitive traits-traits that schools .eem, at most, to 
extend and rein force-appear thv: -jost likely causative factors in 
economic success. But these traits go badly measured ^nd many go 
unidentified. i 

Career Socializaiion. As industrializatic has| proceeded^ 
greater differentiation of occupational and educational levels has ^ 
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occurred. At llic same limr, many cdiuaiivc fiuictii. ns of ilu- family 
were taken over by tin* cducai ioiial system, w hetv vimih iiax e (ome 
to spend increasing amoiiris ni time stratified hy a-e. In such eri\i- 
ronments, the potential is t;reai lor j)eer so( iaii/ai i. »n ol cmcIi oilier 
in dire( tii>ns tliat ari' larmK indeiKudent ilie iniluciue ul adults. 
This was es|)eciall\ e\ideni throui^hout the |>asi di'iade. First, he- 
cause of the liij;h birth rate tlirouulu»ut tlie I9:)0s, ihi ratio of 
y<nuh to parents and teachers increased. Second, the pirj.id yi>uth 
spend in educational institutions isolated troni the influence of 
adults also increased. The increase in the ratio of socialized to 
sociali/ers c(Miibined with the iiu'reasiii spent in sihool, had 

as a major result the de\el«.pment of a \ outh c uliure. Alth(»nuh this 
culture was transitional for the lan;i' aue cohorts of vouih passinj^ 
through it, its act i\ ism was a significant e\eni oi lUv 19(i()s. Tlie 
Panel on Youth of the President's Scii'nee Ad\ isory Cnnunitleerin 
their report. Youth: Transition to Adulthood (Cohman and others, 
1974), made many proposals that \vi>uld ha\ e the effret of brini^in.i; 
youth back urder the traditional inlluence of adults. All of these 
proposals had to do with ending the separation of youth from 
adults, mainly through the earlier introduction ol youth to work 
environments. The behavior of yoinh, imdcr the conservati/inu 
in flu ence of adtilt members of the established social order would 
thus be moderated in a way it was not during the 19G0s. 

A policy rec(^mmendation implic it in 'Ins report ^ as well as in 
state master plans and Carnegie Commission reci*mmendati<Mis, is 
that the isolat ion of youth Irorn the inlluence of parents or e*m- 
ployers be reduced. And how is this reduction to be accomplished? 
An obvious solutiritfi would involve expanding two-year colleges, 
which are commuter colleges. Student activism in the l9GOs did not 
occur very often on two-year cam;)uses (Lombardi, 1908; Shea, 
1973). A significant reason was the immediate inlluence of the stu- 
dent's family. Since an ever-increasing proportion of entering col- 
lege students will be enrolled in commuter colleges (70 percent by 
the year 2000, according to a. Carnegie Commission pn^jection, 
1970), an increasing proportion of youth will renunn under the 
influcjnce of adults for longer periods of time. The classic al pattc-n 
of student activism in industrially developing countries, whrre edu- 
cational development surpasses industrial development, is for over- 
educated students to participate in radical activity, partially because 
they cannot be absorbed in the labor force. The expansion of edu- 
cation at the two-year level, in addition to providing youth with, the 
continuing close influence of adults, will provide another m(.der*at- 
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inn inlliUMicc: II ;vill prcvnii t lu' raclicali/iiiL; cffrci of the la^ he- 
twffii fcoiiomic and ctlucaiioihil il( vflopnu-iii. 0\(.T(.'diKal(.*d stii- 
dcnls. !)fsi(lis l)finn untlirmili/fcl and disappointed, are also, in 
tfi nis of tlu' hiddrii ( ui? i( ulnm i Nplaiialion c!(.sc ii[)rd railier, being 
askid tiot \i) make um • 1 t^ai^^. ^ulU as autv)noiiiy and initiative, 
(hat t!ie\- have Iiad to praciii e t o sonie extent in order to annplete 
a (.'olltt't* (.'diK aiioii. 

Resi-art h snu^rsts :!iai (1) \ elopnu-nt during late adoles- 
cence depends on the svipp»)n ol pct is tor solutions (Kat/, Korn, 
Fllis, Madison. Sinm^. Lo/ofl. I.evin. and Saiiford, 1968; Dnnean, 
Haller, anil Poius. 19()8); (2) ixiracnirii ular aeti\ities provide 
oppoi tunaies Imi pi i r i;roup inii ra( lion and c onsrquent influenee; 
and (3) to ihi- iMi iii CMlK-ue ispciitiue cliangrs attitudes at all, 
more L!iani;i s oi i ur diii iiiL^ ihr first two ilian the last two vt-ars 
(.Nhlion ami S!i<»hin. 19()S). Fr^mi ilie pirspt.u\'- of^<i?Kiah/ati<)n, 
the existent r ot large propvuiions ot stiulents ir two-year rather 
ihan tour-year eollrms nu-ans !i*ss participatJ< in rxtraeurrieuhir 
aftivitirs. Reasons for tliis low [Tanieioation rate inelude: (1) com- 
muting studi nis spend littir time on campus alter tlieir classes are, 
o\er; (I?) hi'ia.isr students drop out. llie Mirnoxrr in tfie student 
body is uri at l)t twecn t!u- tiist ami M*eoiul yrars. making conthiuitv 
m iictiviiifs almost impos^ihli-. am! [)roh:ii)i!!ti<;s are higli of out- 
side employ nieni and siuilcin ol)!iuat i< ^is at ' onie (C(dien, 1969; 
Monroe. i972). It si-( nis n asot.al.Ie t(: conclude that the lower 
involvement of two-ycai stuih iiis in acti\itics may m'ninii/e what- 
ever noniognitive impact the eiliuati<tnal milieu m.^y fiave on atti- 
luiles ami values: Anil ihc same pc^r innueme thai limited educa- 
tional a^piialiotis in the lirst place stands a l)elter t fiance of 
persisting if students commute to i lasses and li\e at home, l itis peer 
influence will noi |>i- ini* upted b\ ciiher a residential college ervi- 
ron!Tiem or exiensi\ i- p.u t i« ipat iini in exir.n ui ri( tiLu acti\ ities. 

assessing the prog^ress of community college students 

Ptrson.il pnt-iiss i,{ v . *rn:niiiiii\ iii||<._i' students tan be 
assessed in sevei.il w.i\s. l iisi, i«> tlu- i^xterit llie\ ha\<' been er'u- 
cated l)i'\ omi the level ot ihi ir paients. .md ate emplo\eJ at a O -n- 
parati\ely hii;hi'r. status nreupalion. t}u \ i learK expcf ieiii e lipwaicJ 
mobility. .•\ltli(»ugh mucf; of this may he \!ru(tur(il (that is, every- 
f^e else Ironi similar hackgnumds is'moviiig UNv.ar J, too), \hv jiub- 
jecthe ecvperiencc* of progre*:s is person:iJ!y mcanin'SH^ib And this is 
true even though the edh- Monal (jualijtcations excied the.aciual 
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requirements ot tht- work (tdut Jiit »na! iDllalioii). .ind eww »ln)UL;h 
the work may be at tlir saim* liint l>()tli (»!" liiL;[)tT status r'-prtscnt - 
in^ tin* shift troin a f)hu'-( < >llar t<> a w hiic'-cnllar ct < )niy - and 
lowrr [)a\ iiii; tliar) lat ioiA wiuk. St'iui)(il\\ iwnAcai \vi( aiioiiaI siu- 
dcnls art' b(.'in^ pn-partd Icm a\.tilal)lf wt ik tliat tlu v will actually 
be doii)i;, and this set ins poimiiallv iiu>re i;ra iK ini; than fitlier 
beirfj^ pre[)ared tor work tor wliit fi there is iio demand of not heiui; 
prepared h)r work at «ilh A stud\ oj /rr^^w^/r// i\\o*\ ej ■ *'iaiesof 
voeat' 'rKii and tr.iiisler [)rM^ranis (l oioey, 197;"5) ^ ■»> end 

iheir edneatio!)s i-i tv\o\ear tr.ii^ier pi<»u».iins s[]o\ .lat, in 
UTiiis i »t seliM'ej)i '1 led w i 'rk sa : i^lat l ii )!) . \\ nv t r onr- • i . . wt ilu" 
vocati<»!Ku sliidenis said "\ei\ saiisfied." imi1\ 7 jx m r'lii ol ilie 
tr msfer majors said S(». \!^( \\ I'.ile •} pert enr nl \ i »• atonal >liuie!)is 
rtia>ited dissat i>laet i< ui uith tlieir woik, <>\er lutll ihe terminal, 
transfer si udents repnrted tii->an - iai ; i' >n, \ .\ id( ru e mu ri as i Iii- [)er- 
mits some assissmenl t»i the ppi^it ^s t i'ninii»:ht\ tnllt^c .»nideiKs 
p(MentiaIly e\[)erient e. 

Ca^u' jsion 

We knew that ee<>n<»niit ^lUiess (as d< iiiied i)\ dilferent es ifi 
meiTs ineomes} is atteited nore fjy in iiu ounil i\ e il^aii tM^niliw 
variables, ^md tfiat wliile ifiere lias been m»j)uhlit t mlu erted ef h ^rt 
to sotiah/e students beymid <Oi;niti\e ie^ininu. stuiiciu*. </ry i;et 
soeia! ' (i in sehools, 'mU ( fiielly i(V the extent ( /i reirdi-n ini; pre- 
existing difforentes (}entks and ntfuis, I97LM. Aiien)j)ts to <»ri<-nt 
'*curricuhim toward the de\eio[)nieiu of capaeities to de.il with pt»»- 
pie rather than just ideas may ha\<' tfie elfrnt of cixim: two Vrar 
students an ad^xanta^e o\e'r tluir < < unUfr j>arts in hawAea! iuslitu- 
lions, v.liitlKwiil dl their tinpfiav: > ori ilie.iris .ind sueni es*. Iia\ e 
the majur eilet .' o; leatluiK sMidt iir^ li 'W tu leajn. hti! in a nv tV 
that ernpIo\s on!\ a tiattii'U '»! hu-nan abilM\. Www lli.Miuh ilns 
af)ilitv to inar)ipplale al)str.RMMn> It'^J^l^(■^ <mu hinli the 

kno\vn human afiiht ii s a, t < » dmu !i» ^ww ilie* »r l^f s ( i .w 1< ■: . I '*uS ), 
we continue to u\ t rt inplKi^^/ <• th« ;f:n><»Ktn(c '.i llit » t ni i< 'Ual 
indicators i>f pr -m ss urades aud < rbal a<li:e\v i.! .im s. ( )(h( r 
indicators of f^nr^ff v- ma\ ht niut h in"ie us( hd \\\ nn asuf hnw 
education faeiiitatc'v f ud. ^'t [>roi;n ss. 

In 1938, Katlu rine -.1. Defiworih, IVesich ? • t>f tin Amerit an 
Association of Jiuuof T'llKi^ts, in an address <>n tlu rf»le of the 
junior c<»Ile^e, modestly dcciarcd, "We s!mII, when tin t Ssarv, teach 
eiiquectc and \^^in^i\ ta^te in pt i- aial viroonun;;. UV shall habituate 




[h.^iurr ,iM(l vhill imparl ilic luiul.iim nial^ "f In L;i<'iii<- liviiit;" 
(FliMv. l-» ;'). p. ,S). X,,, liu- ,„i-.m,il |■mi^l.lMJ h,„,l nrunU- 

'I'-n nl iu.,-v,-,,r . ,rs in ili,- l'> ,vilraol in this .ul.l.rss, 

' ''''^ "i"n . I . .In. uiwn t.. ihr drv , 1, .),ni.ni ..t ih,' prison 

ill' iMiiid u, nvrd s,. :ii,niv cond.ir si i.itcs^iis .is pro- 
p..M'(l in .U rrv' nn I.r.irnir^. l,v K. I'.iiiiu.i Cn .ss ( 1 9 7(,). in.ii.din,^ 
••mirip, i^,,n,,l .kilk" ••[.•.nnin^ .d)..ni po.plc fioni pr..plc." and 
••us< ,.t «^i,,np , \p, n. n. ; hiJuT . ,iu. ,a i. >„. •' Miis plan iodrvisc 
u.ivs K. il(\, l,.p ilusr n..,u...;niii\c iiails in Iwo-vcar collr^cs l)y 
tivin- n.^niailiiiMMal in. !li,.,ls il.vivcil ,.ii,niall\' f „■ (iisa(lvani.ii;al 
"I!'' uirai p^nIni^^■ Im, uiiai .,.!lr-<'s ran dn in 
(..iin:l.in, ,,n..ini( ^n,,,>>. ll mi, h irac liinn siialrul.-s 

l'<'^'!" --tnl. Ihr , ;lnvaii,.n ..t ilu >r .apa. uics I . -.r .Iralnii^ (vit h 
/"■■!'■'■"' ■''/'■"■^ '•■il.lin li> I ■'nt;j!,!i!( I,, snulniis" t;iuir(i 

v\":k IHil.innaiur. Sn. h an aiuiupi is wrl.Mni,-: Kclnrat i.-n has 
I". piiniaiilv on Hir um, liinu o! ,o^n,iivr skills, and ihis is 

pio|,ahl\ ulu ulu ii ii IkuI am in u'u o.^m, i\ i. imparVu all-oduca-" 
li"n m.ialv <\irn,l.-,| r\iMin- ditlinaurs. IniioNaUvo Irachint; 
• oiiM have an inipa, I Mndniis like ii.>ih,n>; ilu' iiadiiional arts 
and v.u n.rs . ut-i, iilnni oiirnicd touard madnair s' li .o| has had, 
/>'-o: i,!mi: thru- tran^ can lH:su,-( ,-s^;ully l,iui;l:r schunli. But tliat 
awaiis impli nu lUat ii <'.]. 

A- CinvN va\v idralK lun .,, a, , ,,11(-(S would (.Aalnati- stu- 
'■'■"'^ '^""^ ^tndrnrs ,,\M, <dnra!i,.nal, p.rsonal, and. 

'"'■'■I "i'M- I'^'-s r,.ii.r- than onl\ in uiin> o| ^ad.s and amnion' 
rales. Ihr r\,Iiisi>... (.,nM,n uiili a. ad. inic a. hirvnnrni has rc- 
"i' '"rd taihn,' p,,-,.,,,s inii,,vaii\r pio^rams. 

"^^'"^ "■ ^ iir.pa. I ;<ir r drv rlopnirn I . [lulrrd, the 

V-'A -l:,^ s.h,,.,K do no, inakrmuch 
"! ! ■ .pialiii-d: I)ii;r,rn,rs in s.hool 

'I "' s!ndrn! pr,i,,nn.inr on rrrhu! 
l>i It IS diltii nil to drinoiiMiatc 

' ' ' .I'l .u( Is related loan\ tiling 
' i i I r M ■ :;d\ di m's ilol secill 
example. NhClelland, 
.1' '^'^ ' -I ' l .-.'-i Iha- .1::;. ,i. , . ni < ..Linilue per- 
> ' "I'l^ one.niaitei oi .'l.e\aiia-:Mn in in. oinc, the 
■ d 1)\ a . ...rni.ina' ' •! hi<. k atirl unspe, il ied non- 
co.^i.iine a.Mnhu--,, (:,.,ss O'Ku. p. iV) e..n,,ns: -lliuh ..ehu-vc- 
nient m the tr.uh:; .nal (uiM.nlnni is not the ke\ to Vner siita c:.s. I 
sti.pe.s. houiAcr, that leafiiin- loa*hie\e tnd i(,,ap iaJi/»' ..M onc's ^ 
h-s! laL' Uls mav haxe a ,.,al <leal todoNynll sell lulhJhm-Ht, jifld 
j>ei haps u iih su. ( CSS." 
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TIicrff(»ii\ 11111:1 \\c hdw iiupiuN t'd s|u't. ilitMlioii (»f\vlKU it is 
thill cMusfs sonu" ;u(»|)lt' lo siutttd in atijiiirin,; more dlWhal is 
valiit'ci in ihi^ sutifiv . wIu-iIut iliis in\t>Kt's suH-luirillnu'iu <>r iiiaic- 
rial a( (jiiisiiion. \\ f will well ti» r\[nriiiuMU tiLan\el\ wiih tiir- 
."tulai ith»!in. C'mritiiLti d<usioiis m.ult' on ilu' basis ol asstss- 
iiicnls (»l siudrni [no^it ss alun^ noiuounitiv f diiiitMisioiis shouhi be 
made caiiU(>iisly, t\ fi , i^iw ii our Ku k ot imiicaioi s of iioncot^ni- 
tiyt* devt it )pint'ni» And inipK >\ t iiu iit in ihc nx asuicinc ni of iion- 
co']^n!ti\r iraiis is ir(|uirt'd i;t loir tfu* tt Uci i\ tiu ss of siith iiinowi- 
tinihs as c'lo-t' prt-sci ii^fd i)y Cioss tan bf issf^^d. 

\:'\ t•M[]t■U•^-» in ifu" la^i anal\sis. i\w efian-f in status railuT 
than a!i\ chsin-^f in ilu- ^l mi. ;!i nia\ in in tun to bf ilu- ni - inipor- 
tiint fac ot t'dikatioii. Aiit! tins is Uttv • \fft if l\vo\r:tr tt^Ht^-^fS, 
tliroii^h iiinoN iti\ t' u.uhiiiu, siutttcl al drMloi^'M- tlu' kinds of 
. noncoi^niiivr skills ibat lu lp explain sui t ess in :r c)ct uj)ai it »ns, 
, such as niana^iiii^, K adinn, nemfiiatin*^, pe'^uaotn^. rnlenaiiiin^, 
Wipmisin:^, and insiruciini;. Of what utility are >uch skills if the 
work two-year gradual t-s enter does not permit the expression cjf 
these skills? !he sialus of bein^ a twoAear rather than a four-year 
graduate^ Ik's to do with arc t ss to t ssentialiv different -kinds of 
work. This should he kept in niiiui when assts^iui^ the relative proi;- 
rcss of two-year students. 
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Il'ilc {,f)Cs a tU'n xt'ur col/t'i^c cum !hc rii^hf 
to call itsc!l'ci)}}\}}iuni^ \ hnstul (Uid ffcrlnDmuK c 

to ichi( ///<;\<- ;vm/v liaic ln\ >i (U fiirvccl 

/ 

assessing service to the 
community; from the 
perspective of society 

jcine mats >n 



Service to the x^oninnuiiix iias 1>(( ii iniplitn in tin- loiutpi of ihj' 
two-year c^illt^f since its m join m ilu- c.tilv . oi this < cntuiA . i lie 
ideal of e\it'iu!nftfe(iin .11 14 'iial npjuM ; ' .i< i sN-st(ii<»n 

of l+ie tMi.iI popuKition possihir Ims [u > ^ ..Ik ant lac i*n in ilie 

dcvetoprin iil of tlie two-year < n||er;t*. Uliile this was .tn luulc rK iiijr 
purpose, its impleineiil iticiJ Ua^ n<a kept p.!i r wijih rheurtKwlh either 
in enrollment or iir !HnnI)er of insrilnuons ot thr iwo-wvr i.ftlle^es. 

. Their (hssroonis wrie ( oinfon.ihly fiUed, evm / ipji thr lan^r of 
CMrricular offerin<;s' ohen rellceted a sotn< w!iai ri'strieted r.int^e ot 
educational • <!s, 1'lie.init i.il puqiose was pi n viwil as fat ihtatine tlu* 
achieveftient t)f haec alamraie (li t:ree uluration f. a those in the ( nni- 
munity who wislved t. pursur that t;oaK Ch»^t as existed vvitli the 
public-supported K-12 systems <»f edueatif)n ^d ser\ed as a foiui^i- 
tion Ln the funding ajid implenuntatioa of^ostsn ondary e/luea- 

>lional ()pp(Ttiinitics. The title of ^'jtink'ir c^Jleiie" was used to de- 
fine the major f(»cus of tlw i istitution on thi^ eurrieiilum of the first 

* two/yoars of the tra<Ii(ional fourvear insiituiious. 

New Dirtcttom for Co m fn u nity CoUef*r^\, /iS\ m n^r 1977.' , %^ 
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It u.is in'i luuil iUi u .> ri^iiii; (It iiMMil for tlic .i^ion 
ol r(lin\iiiu!Ml opportunity to tliost- n<a cone t riud witii i)jrr:iiaiirc- 
\itv doL;rivs lii.i; tlu- tw o-vt ar c mHi ois* crirrii iiiar olU rini;s (.'\p:indt*d 

• into thv oiTupation.iI or \o( ,iii'»iKil arra. Hiis i)i'rai:U' partic ularly 
sii^nilic anf wlu-n it was ri i c ><_^ni. ih n ilu- support lor the- local 
tvvo^\ car rolli'm' l ami* irotn jll i * m\ r is, soinr cii whom wrn- un- 
u illiiii; lo Si t I If t oi \ \\\ ni uhn.i iUm'uii d <miI\ t .1 liniiud propor- 
tion oi f!u' pc»pul ion. At tlu- sainr liinc, iliosr involved in the 
industrial and i ominrrt iai oiv raiions in ilu i.(tpinnniity {X-Tteivcd 
tlu' t\><) yrar <:j>llL'm- as pr- iinn an ^pportunitv to i-nluauc the 
ei ononiie wt lt.iu oi the ( onuiiuniiy ti^fou^h prot^rams desi^u'd for 
prcKrnnrc and irisrrricr prr]>:ir:ttiT7n Tif rssenual \vitikt*r"^. 

The broader eoninuuiiiy dimensions of the two-year college 
are of more r<"ei-nt origin. While tlie vision of the two-year eolii-^e as 
a more broadly l)ased community. ai^iney was seeii early in its his- 
tory by Some far-sighted obsemjjs of »Iu- si ene, the actu.d efforts at 
implementation ;»f an ^-dncat ional i/istitiuion senin^ (he entire 

• (ommunity have l)een emphasj/ed only within tjie j)ast det ade and 
a hall. I'lie evoluti'tn ol tlu* eonununity-colh ^^e iias l)een described 
in three stai;e-„ -each of \ fiii h ri'llri fs a ->pet ifit: foc us leading, 
id: Jly, to an inti-^rated ( c >nimunit y-basid edui atioi.al insiitutinn 
.t ^c ssin)^ and meeting tlu* nei-ds Of the entire pi-pulation ser\( <l by 
the p.<»litie4l entity r'^p'^nsiUle ff>r tlu- colli'^e. 

In the first stai^e (1850-1*^20), th*- niajor foci's was <ni provid- 
ing a proi^ram <»f sfdy that led t^) transfer to a four-vcar institu- 
tion. Tin; second sta^r (1920-19 la) l)roM-ht the introduc tion of 
(Hcupaiional |)r«HTams that adjjcd a new dimension to pii!)lic- 
supp<)rie(l postsetondarv edui.itjon. In the tliird sta^^e, bei;inm?n» 
about 194*), {lic • 'Ui i'j)t of the instinuioti as 1 c (Mnniunit\' ent y 
st iTint; the i-ntire population dr\eIope<l. s«»- im the need for a 
(t>rnph.e leordcrini; ('I pri^oifTr^ wilhin tile iiisiiti;: lon (rijornton, 

• I9t)0,^>p, 4r,.r,:^). ^ ^ 

Siu' e the .iddition nf thi' (*onHnnnit\ dimi'U^ , die poten- 
li.il lor the devi lojinu m <»l t « )nH)nmit\ -relateil p'«'v;varns has in- 
creased in v;cometri<; pr- MoMioiis. Oni i- the l omrnitinent is made to 
serv:Mi» the total comftiunity, the potetitial variety ;of (ifferings is 
almosi limitless. Ihe < •liege Ix comes ofie of nialiV^ community 
agencies whose responsibility is t*o contiihute its owji unique capa-. 
"X^^ bilities and rest i^irces to augmenting and v'lnching the orguni/.a- 
lional structure the com iiiiyy t\ , bv which it moves loH^ird its 
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goals ut srp.inu \\\r lumi.ii) I)i in-s who h. >! j inln islu:" { }mi mki! ci 
infoinian wiihin iis I>inni(i.ir it>. 

'I1u' I9()(>> saw a plu-iionu-n.il i \;).in>i' >:! • . ( up .i i. •u .I ( wi - 
ricula in llir lwo-\rjr iulli'i:ts. \i-v\' |>ii).;i.ii'i^ . MjuMicii m n-NjM>n^c 
io foinmnrniy inlrifsi .iiul < ;m « 'Ilnifiils Ik u.t!> i.< In ii 

was I's'.iriMU-cl ihai .ilxuii 1 > j>^*uriu ot t.- j! nuinlu'i ol iw-)- 
'.cMr c oIK'l;i* siudrriN ( 1 .Ll'J2.7'» '^^ w cif crM < d in an < nj\u !■ 'ii.i! 
trm^i am. lU 1 97(M!h' prrc rm.iuc < »t lulrr ' t m 'IK il iiM lu '^i pi ( «- 
i^raniN I'.ad iru iv jsi'd i(» .!jijM(>\iiii.i!rI\ pi im m < * .i it - i.il t'\ 
2..^('>rrnTTn^ Ni lulrni Ii IN i-.MU rsl mi l, V J ih.iT > , 1 p.c , , 1 pi , .^i jinv ^ 
(.'IHmII ahs.'Nl Iialt ft ilu- IomI mi 1\ ' J '.''»nn v^;,], I he 

niiinhri {>f p!*»L:KtniN Iu> alM» Tt .tM li: m <nMrfnp, rvuniaii d 
thai ( t )I I rial's ( d ai as in an \ .a ^ 1 * dit i u n : ' . j u s i •! pi i - -i .imv m 
this arc a. 

..hI\ assessment efforts 

ninin^ ihr pha^r when ihr rniplia>i> n "iian^!(?" pi^- 

t^rams. ihe asM NNnu in ol ik i'(I> w as a it lali\ rl\ ^Mllj»h* inai i. . I vcn 
wilh the I- »pt. tr-d' achnissit^M pulit \-. m<i>t >fn< ( ni> IkuI i :«mpl» led 
hi'^h sehool and were heacK d (^r elajnud Ik ) 1m\\.i!(! j ( lui-Mai 
Co'* iMooram. AN^r^^iiunl ol need (oiiN'NU f!. in nii ^i in^tames. 
of vir 1. ^ ini; hiuli h( >(»l -j:} iihiales as a i;nad< i * > t ui r vAww. plannini; 
and siaffiiijt;. K\. dilation ot the effet tiyenoN n| the pi. >i:iam wa> 
determined hy the [)tTeer.(ai;e of t;raduates v\ he juiisli md .irul 
who had shown . piate <iLadt*iv.i' perfonnanc t s in thf iiafT-U r 
institfition. Those who dropf>ed oiii w ithnu? ( < i iin; thr piM- 
i;ram were likely not tiX Ix' (nnsiderrd (olhm 'nait t .M)d <ihlt.ni 
w:is tlure any analysis of dir factors tlia' t < -ni i ,l>u u .i ilu dmp- 
out rate. 

When the (oHn^cs Ix^an to iiu lud( \ ' (ali^nal and tei hiiii a! 
programs in their ( urritular olh riniz. Hu- or"})h ms asst ssnu iK •>{ 
need and ewiluaiion of el feeti\t-nrss hi < irn< r uirii nu a r « ninplcx. 
Ciirru nia designed to prepvire students hir rmplcynu iii ■i the < om- 
pletioii ol the twa)-year proi^rani added toin[>l' \ dirncnsic >n> i<» (he 
College's (>peration. 'I'he* planning dini deu>!i m-malvinu pioi ess • 
quired new dimensions. Historic ally, emphasis has hi ( n placed on 
the neecK of eniplo\rrs iii the C(>mmiinit\ lor \M5ikrrs who might 
receive the requirecl preslniee preparation in 'iii' two-x *' ir < ( allege. 
Surveys were conducted in an effort to identi y or prcjjctt the cm- 
ployment needs of the industrial business and sc n iet- estalilishnieiUs 
of the tomminiity. On the basis (if tin sc data, ( olUeted in a \ari;'!V 
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. ■■ '• ■:'':< .1. ^ ■ v, - . • ' 
'I- i\ ^ . V .il ,. : ; >■ : i ; .; :j •; \% ^ r 

lluiC VN.(~- .ill :. !( ij'-.l!,' s i|>I>i\ His W 1 i > • ih.H^sr ( r> 

fiM« >11 in I I:r i I.; ! ii ill t < ^ Nit i \ .il'.i.i* h . «j :iu' pn 'u: .tins u .is 

Ltrorlv Ir.i^rd fir,j .\ ihlK' f! 'I u.i: \n [i. , , , ^^^j t|.,. 

prl^uI.t^l^. !l _i .till-.' u s , .1 luli nt ^ w ■ . \ t n c fMUpK icil a 

|).tMic u\m tin i< n 111,1 j, .!). iM. iiirir li..!'.. .;!v\ .uul u; t*) 

n i liti j< in - m ^ i;i ■ . ! -n..! m i k .ix. .n .1,;^ d. -rr-- ,.| ^wt • 

V i-'-N, the rim w ,-. - t ^ m ■ ; « iji c - ^t . • .\{ , I |; ;> ^'^f:; * rl 

p< 'il. \-- 1-! 'fi' ^ ..:>: I .il.i, ..v.A l.^,s :,uu 

.tl .1 t Jj '"l! : . ;U I ( ; , ■ ' j, r , ! I ■ , : ■, , ; ; . U l. S 

n! I , tinp.ti .1! !\ < . ' M "\( !u -^- Si ::i \-, .1- t . = : >.i !\ dr. :pp il 

ULTllit JM Itr 1 )!! r f-;rj' ' » j m r I m • in. * I)i r - 

i.it ' ■ m ■ . -niiUKn r- :!u- :>t iM-!t^i"{. luni-iU-t 'its 

])ccn (hi- ii-f I >t .ffT\ is« - : \ . 'i: ^ 1 s iti t l^v d^ -i^n .umI r\ ahi.jUi : . .»f 

o( jin.'-i ^n.tl I t) w it 'i! . I im :;dK : Oiip * >! i!.t >t' ^ mhhij i u-cs 

iiVtLiilv (onsi-'s m1 .1 '>:..,;ii|\ ■ « i > - * v< lu .i' ;\ r 'J'-ki) .| iinniM\ri>. 

I' ih'll It j>! CM 111 (t 1\ cs . : .( ! w . kt ■ ■ . !x (!i t TP.t il !; , t j > j ) I . ; • ? t I .i t c I > V 

liir t.-JIr^r .itlniniiMiVMjx 1 1 .;-;L!i U^i *;ii,i*M!Mni .nul JUsiiui^ 
ti'tn. Itu'-i f < Miiuiit ti'cs, x\h!»ii i\pu";l!\ nu » ? .ii |< .s^i ivm< r iii ..n 
.i(\t(!< in!( \tMr.Ii,!\c tlu' ri's[>wns;I»ili(\ ioi .idMMii- < '•.lh u<- st.jll 
OH ilu' ( oiut nl .iiul Sinn t [\ic * »! tjx.' < in 1 ii u!uiv in l< r tns dI i<s suif- 
.ihilil\ l'>r prrp rin,; stiuh ii:-, {..r nl! ^.;n::!i^ * rnp!- =v .hilj 1 \ . -jid ? .r>- 

tlu'-j« •!) [>{ f i- M flKU^i f I!! x|K < i ! Ii (II I ! Jp.r? IMM.!! MV.i. 

\\h\U.' in x-ri'' ( .tsus \ r ' I \ <_ « »tiiinit s \\ i\\ n 4 hrt r, 
t'luircK rhri ■ in Mii)St.iiM i\ t i\ . <i:i:}':I>'.}?in^ lo tit^i^n. iri^ '"- 
nu'nijMon. .md i ,1 < ih 'il.t. o(l;t;s h.tv< ho n I.Mi:< fy 

rt'sp( >nsil)ir lin ;,fi!n^ dcu'ci* i>l ii.jl)sfn;n (lu- -^tiiu ti.irr 

jnd cojut iit ol ( lilinti. I'l » .i 1 1 »n^u!^'r.'.M(• <*\ t riit . i In; hrti.uilv 

< >nipi 1 1^ 'ii n\ ilu < ■ j!u iTi . ! ! r i- .itii! Pu' j ' r » < r p t lop s i.i its 
tunch^>M '.l id 1)^ ill- .III inini^i i iir- • i ' *f -t« ^.in^ st.ill jic- ^^■tc r inin-^ 
it^i; t.iilt.js in du ;|U.iiu\ oM !).< m r \ 1. » pitAiii(di)\ flu- < ♦•nui/in'i . 
A^A'sory ( tinuuii!: fs, proptilv ( MiisMMittii jiul utiii.-(d, ( m\ hr a 
valiMldr souryt' ot d.if.i j»»r t \.4iu.iiir»n 'd .ip itiM «d cni^r to ihc 
comniunily. Bui tii -rv is < (>n>idf'!.if!dr rvjiic rur ili.it tiu i: influciU'c 
h.:s nol bet n ^>r»U(I !uii;l-.t h nc ba u r\pti led, btt ui»v \\h' 
c«Mnm'ttcLS havi; imt always bcLirrrriusiruaiivc ol aJ! fatttsof the 
()CcUpitif)nal area, «iUch.as lon^-rarii^t' d* niand r skills. dinxUc^m * 
of It'chnical devddjirncms in tlu' titld, and pf<»jrc{H»n uf iir.wktts' 



, for prixlucts or .services. Nor has there been in all eases a systeniatie, 
continuous evahiaiion of iheOuleonies of the instruelional pro- 
giMni.s. 

AVith the extren'icly rapid t^roulh patterns, it is not surprisinir 
that there has been hniiterl time and effort devoted to a thorough, 
ongoini; assessment of need for or evahiation of outeomes of these 
proiframs. This is (rue not only oi' oecupational programs, hut of all 
the collei^es' offerings. The transfer proi^rams have had a built-in 
evahiation in Ihe form c)r acceptance ()f ere(liU5JL^^he seni()r in 
tions and the performance of students [h'svt/ntc the transfer was 
erfectecb' Occupational curricula have not had as readily avaihible 
data to reilect their adequacy or effectiveness. FoMow-up stuches of 
former students in occupational areas are (Ufficuh to accomphsh, 
time consuming;, and costly. The demand and response of the com- 
n](unily continued to be of sufficient cjuahty and (|uaiuity to assure 
a C()IIeve that it was performin,i; a useful function. New colleges 
• opened at the rate of one eveiy week in the IDGOs and enrolhnents 
\jncreased. iU;^an average of o\'er 13 percent each year, reaching a 
peAk of 24. percent increase in 1965 over the previous year's enroll- 
\mciUAjhe major activity of the colleges at this stage of their devel- 
opmehrwas to recruit staff, build buildings, and schedule courses at 
a rate suTljcient to m^et the numbers of students flocking to their 
doors in search of post'secondary education of one kind or another. 

The incentive for a well-organi/.ed, comprehensive system of 
evaluation was hot great enough to induce the expenditure of time, 
money, or eflort to identify br apply criteria of cpudity. It was 
easier to add curricula in response to an expression of interest on 
the part ol either the potential employers, students, teaching fac^ 
ulty, or a combination of all three gT*()up3. 

emergence of the community dimension 

r.;. ... 

While. the third phase of the development of two-year col- 
leges (the community dimension) is considered to have started in 
the mid-i940s, it did not aMr;»rt intensive attention on the part of 
the college until the I - )r early 1960s. Coll eges ofiered a 

variety of services de. irily for members of the commu- 

nity who were not full-time st: .cuts, but these programs tended to 
consist primarily of the more traditional adult education, namely 
/evening school offerings, augmented in some localities by cultural 
and recreational services. The fuller recognition and implementation 
of the community dimension and the responsibilities that it involves 
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is of* inoic' ivccMU origin. Kvicicncc tluit ^'commuiiity scniccs'' was 
cnuM-oiiio into national proiniiicncc as an essential function in the 
public l\v()-\ear colleges was indicated by a gi'ant in 1968 by the 
Kelloucr Foundation lor a three-Vear project to be carried out by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. This provided im|)etus to 
the (levclopnicnt of conununity sen ices activities leading to a much 
broadened concept of tlie functions of community colleges. It 
should be noted that the acceptance of community sei-vice as an 
area of emphasis is indicated by the rapid spread of the practice of 
chan^ing the official name of a college from ^'junior" to ''commu- 
nity.'* The American Association oT Junior Colleg(^s changed its 
own title to American Association oi' Community and.Junior Col- 
leges in 1972. 

This broader concept was first articulated on a national basis 
by Kdmund J. Glea/er, Jr., President, American Y\ss()cialion of 
CommuP'ty and Junior Colleges. Glca/cr (1974) describes the 
newly recognized potential for the conununity college to become 
much mote chiscly related to its community and to utilize its owti 
uniciuc capabilities in contributing to the welfare of the total com. . 
numity. lie states, *The 'new and different period' calls for a 
response from junior and c<miyaiLmity colleges different from the 
first two ()criods of junio5<f*^)llege evolution. ... But it took the 
social forces of the sixties to bring realization of the concepts in 
lermsof new institutions throughout the country -colleges that, 
with the developing self-assurance of size and experience, could be- 
come more self-directed, less concerned about imitation" of the aca- 
demic ways, freer to jnnovaie, to seek the logical educational forms 
derived from the characteristics of their students'* (Gleazer, 1974, 
p. 7), . 

The commitment of a college to become a community-based 
institution dedicated to service beyond that of the more traditional 
collegiate-level institution is not easily made. It inevitably requires a 
reordering of priorities within the institution that must be carefully 
considered in terms of the effects on the various scctorsOf the col- 
lege. An institution does not become a community college simply 
by ren'.mnn,L^ u^rlf or publicly proclaiming its assumption of the 
om iU' 'iy mantle. Action is required that m:i\' • the institu- 
tioi. to its foundations. It is esscrnial th. th. perceptions the 
major climensif>ns of the college's mission be shared by those re- 
sponsible for designing and implementing the reshaping of the col- 
lege that may be required. 

Goals and objectives of the college need to be redefined in 
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terms of the concept of two-year colleges as community based, per- 
formance oriented. Participation in this goal-setting process by all 
those affected by or contributing to the. college's day-to-day opera- 
tion is essential. Commitment to the concept of being community 
based will depend to a significant degree on acceptance by ;ill those 
directly or indirectly involved in the college's existence. Without 
this commitment, there is likely to be conflict and resistance at the 
.worst and only, minimal success at the best. • The philosophic 
assumptions that underlie the community-based, pcrformance- 
orientcc institutions may differ substantively from those that have 
guided the college in its previous history. In order to avoid disrupt- 
ing discontinuities, the implications of the operation^ changes re- 
sulting from shifts in emphasis in the college program must be antic- 
ipated and ways to ease the i:ransition must be designed. 

needs assessment and evaluation 

Because the developraent of this new concept of the commu- 
nity college's role is relatively recent, emphasis has so far been • 
placed on needs assessment rather than on evaluation. The focus has 
been on development of strategics that would enable a college to 
shift to a more community-based orientation, to be followed by 
evaluation procedures when means of meeting the assessed needs 
had been implemented. However, it seems evident th^X evaluation 
must accompany policies, procedures, and programs that are in- 
tended to implement any change in emphasis or orientation. The 
assessment and evaluation are necessarily concomitant processes. 
The key to evaluating the effectiveness with which a community 
college is serving its communitydepends to a significant degree on 
an adequate d^'finition of the mission of the college; the assessment 
of needs in the community that might conceivably f^Jl within the 
capabilities of the ollege; and the imaginative design of programs 
and services to meet those needs. Given these elements, strategies 
can then be developed to assess how well the college is meeting its 
expectations. 

The definition of a service area in the **community" to be 
served ranges from a complex to a relatively simple process. If the 
service area of :i specifir r ^Icyc is defined by legal riniti^- ♦ 
trict boundaries— as, iu. Ajinple, in California—the cot^.uunity to 
be served has more or less fixed parameters. VVIiile interdistrict 
working relationships may be developed, the major focus of the col- 
lege's mission is on the geographical area ihcluded within the dis- 
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trict l)oun(l.iii(\s I'st.ihlislicd ln-l:i\v. In slates whciv iIutc arr no 
siuh ivsuictions on the lc;iial|y di'llnal scrvirc area, the dofinid'on 
oi a r()IU^i.c\s {moci populations is more c()m|)lcx. An integrated 
|)r()eess of investigation aiul assessment reqiiiiing a broader reacli in 
terms of hoth oergrajdiy and fH'g^mi/ational. eoniponerits is needed 
when (he serviee area l)onndaries are ain()r|)lio'ns or anioehalike in 
then' ehanging sha|)es and struetures. Il(»\vever, it has been tradi- 
tional for a ef)llege to center its attention on its immediate sur- 
rouncMng geooraphic^d area even in situations where a sul)stantial 
|^i'>|)oi'(i()n oi' its enndlees come from outside tlie contiguous area. 
A prnl)lcm in the customary definition of tlie seivice area is that in 
to(» main cases ii has been aece|)ted as l)eing defined l)y the groups 
ulio (ame to (he college seeking senices, who were attracted by 
lew (u- very trailitional recruitment teclini(|\u's. The eiiiphasis on 
affirmative action and service. fo the s(»-( ailed disaclvaiitfigccl has rc- 
sulteil in the (levelo|)ment of outreach programs, which have pro- 
duced in many colleges significant increases in the proportions 
and range of the total populat ion being scr\cd by the college. How- 
ever, in many instances the efforts have been sporadic and the '*new 
students'' have been expected to conform to the college as it has 
existed. Given changing student populations, colleges have not been 
sensitive to the need for changing their programs, procedures, and 
policies so that student needs might be more adequately met. 

studying the comnnmity 

Therefore, the first major task of a college in the implemcnta-' 
tion of a more community-based pr{)gram is to study in as broad 
dimensions as possible the composition of the population structure 
of the service area. A valuable source that can sci-vc as a base for 
this study is the information contained in the most recent U.S. 
Census. While there is an inevitable delay between the collection of 
the data and the time they are locally available, census, data still 
const'tutc the most reliable source of valid information about the 
. population as a whole. By comparison with previous census data, 
population trends within the service area can be identified. In many 
communities, there are efforts made to keep census data up-to-date 
through a variety of surveys sponsored by community organizations 
and groups for whom accurate population information is essential. 
For the community college, these data, which must be as accurate 
and complete as possible, constitute the basis for the planning 
pro(^ess leading to a community-based educational system. . . 
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Another iiiipi 'riant clcnicni in tin* community assessment 
process is an in-ckpth suuly of the way in which the community has 
oroanizcd itself (o provide senices to ils-popuhition. This invi)lves 
compihition of inifjrnialion al)om community agencies invi)lved in 
such areas as heahh, education, hmnan resources, phN'siciil re- 
sources, transportation, and conununity services. If an areawide 
phuminj^ (nvjaui/ation exists, ils stnuiure provides a guide to this 
"type of community analysis. One notable example is the stale of 
Virt^inia, which, lhroni;h le,!^^islali<rn, established a plannini^^ luecha- 
nisnr desiiiined to improve ci>mnurnicaliou amon^ agencies at each 
level of ^o\ernnieni, in im effort io increase responsiveness to local 
needs. The stale was divided into planning cHslricls ihat have ad- 
visory conuniltees to consider specific pro!)lems and make recom- 
menilations for alternative courses of action U) ci>pe with the prob- 
lems. The advisory connnitlees and related district problems are 
• shown in the following cliart (from Berghaus, 1974, p. 20). 



Advisory Commitlcc 

A reas of Cone cm 
Health 



Education 
Human Resources 

Physical Resources . 
Transportation . 
Community Services 



Related District Prograitis 
Mental Health, Drug Abuse, General Medical 
Care, Emergency Medicid Care, Nutrition, 
ComnumicablcDisease 

Higher, Secondary, Elementary, V\)cational, 
Adult, Library Services, Special Educa-tion 

Housing, Public Scaiccs and Facilities Em- 
ployment, Leisuro Time Activities, Com- 
merce, Job Development 

Tourism, Agriculture, Forestry, Pidlution 
Control, Minerals, Land Reclamation ^ 

Streets and Highways, Waterways, Highway 
Safety, Transit; Airpi^rts, Rail 

Law Enforcement, Fire Protection and Pre- 
ventif^n. Civil Defense, Solid Waste Mnnai"* 
. , \\.MLi .; .pply,. Sanitary Sewers, l,and 

Use 



Although this model may require tailoring for a specific commu- 
nity, it can serve as a valuable guideline for tjie analysis of a com- 
munity's organizaiion structure. The impliaitions for community 
.colleges in such a system are numerous and the opportunities for 
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the cstahiishnuMit of mutually beneficial working relationship seem 
limitless. 

Anothei- sourceof vital information especially essential to the 
community college is related to the economic system of the area 
that the college serves. Colleges have been able to utili/e this infor-. 
mation more effectively than some other information largely be- 
cause of the increasing importance of vocational and tcchnicarpro- 
grams as college curricula bccai]it>m()re comprehensive. Community 
business and industry surveys were frequently made, to serve as a 
basis for decisions about which vocation^ and technic:U programs 
were to he introduced into the college curriculum. There was 
rightly a concern for the cmployability of the graduates from such 
, pi-ograms and steps were taken to ensure-as far as possiblc-that 
the curricula established reflected a need ;.fof trained workers and 
that the content of the curricula would r^s^lt in appropriately pre- 
pared workers. As mentioned eariier, advisory committees in spe- 
cific curricula areas have been (in addition to the more general busi- 
ness and industry survey of needs for workers) the major vehicle for 
obtaining such data. The effectiveness of the use of these advisory 
committees varips from college to college but they represent a 
strong potential force for establishing and maintaining the flow, of 
information between college and one of its mcjst significant constit- 
uencies, ■ 

In the effort of a collegeVo expand its ser\'ices to a larger 
cross-section of the total community, the needs of the groups that 
have been traditionally represented in the student population 
should not be ignored. Secondary school students still represent an 
important segment to be served by the community college, even 
though the proportion of recent high school graduates or attendees 
may be decreasing in some colleges. The special interest groups in 
the community represented by such organizations as service clubs, 
women's organizations, fraternal clubs, or huiges, aud''rci..,ious 
or ,t)ii/,i!' ns have n ^ 'liat should be included in any survey of 
|)otenti:d areas of scr\qce. In addition, there are other groups and 
agencies within the service area that represent an important source 
of data in the inventory of community needs. Examples of such 
groups include labor unions, agencies dealing with welfare recipi- 
ents, persons with iill kinds of physical aqd developmental handi- 
caps, the unemployed, offenders (institutionalized), exoffenders, 
and senior citizens. Not all of these have organized groups that can " 
represent them in a formal manner, but they all hive special needs, 
some of which may be related to the capability of the community 
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college. It is {he lask of tlic collri^c to assess tliosc needs so that 
they can he considered in tlie |)hiniiint; process. 

At the present lime, eollet;es are tackling (liis task ofvommn- 
nity needs assessment in a variety ofv^ays. 11icre is not available as 
yet a well-validated, coniprehensive instrument that would |H'rinit 
the colleg'c to gather these data in a spccii'ic organi/.cd manner. Be- 
cause of the wide variation in the nature of communities and their 
unique needs, any instrument, to have national applicability, would . , 
^ by necessity have to be ne\i!)le and broadly based. .Many colleges, 
in an effort to develop the data l)ase and design strategies for be- 
coming more cf)mmun<ty based and performance oriented have 
attempted to gather these data with *1iome-made'' devices. It is dif- 
ficult to assess the effectiveness of these instriuiients, because each, 
community is imique and has a combination of circumstances that 
require special consideration. But it seems reasonable to assuuTC 
that an instriuiient could bc^devised that would be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to be useful to a wide variety of community colleges. The im- 
proved efficiency in terms of cost and use of manpower is another 
factor that increases the attractiveness of such a procedure to. a 
college. - 

A problem that may arise in the efforts to as.sess community 
needs is in the area of sampling. If the data bnse to be used for 
planning is to be reasonably accurate, it is cssenti;il that applropriatc 
sampling tcchnicpies be employed. If .sampling problems are not 
given adcqunte attention, the accumidatcd data may bo .subject to 
misinterpretation. In. the ab.sencc of the use of statisticiJly ^' 'm 
sampling techniques, questionnaires and other data- '^'ctii 
vices are* frequently diref ted tf> .* t!ie loiai 

nv ' { i' . i)p l),ing s.iuiuvi. ibis almost inevitr.bly re- 

sults in a bias in the data cf)llected., l)ecause seldom, if ever, is there 
a 100 percent response. For example, questionnaires included in 
loccd newspapers, ^shopping advertisers, or to be picked up in local 
business establi.shments frequently do not reach a representative 
cross-section of the popidation. When such techniques are used, it is 
essential that the demographic dimensions of the target population 
be well understood so— t-l^at the responses can be properly inter- 
preted. If interviews, structured or luislructured, are used, the dan- 
ger of bias is even greater. It is possible that the information about 
the nonrcspondents is equally significant to the planning process or 
evaluation if community heeds are to be met in terms ()f established 
priorities. There have been instances where colleges have operated 
under the illusion that a broad cross-section of the commur.ity was 
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hc\u\y st'iNcd, when in irality only a very narrow segment was in- 
vol\c(l in ('(^Ilr^e [)roi;rams. The missing components of the com- 
nmnity were not identified or reeogni/ed and, consequently, infor- 
nation regarchng their needs was not inchided in the phmning or 
iniplenienlation of ihe college i)rograms. In such situations, .evidua- 
tion of college errecti\eness will almost inevitably reflect an unreal- 
istic bias. In order to avoid this situation, colleges should build in 
safeguards, sr.cli as fi (juent consuItati(Mi with community planning 
agencies, exa1ninatioi> of available up-to-date demographic data, 
systematic monitoring of s\>urces of enrf)llcd students and investiga- 
tion ol potential service to significant comnmnitv groups not repre- 
sented in the college's current enrollment, 

the planning pliase . ' 

Once the conmiunity needs assessment ha^ been completed, 
planning can proceed on the basis of tlie accumulated data. The 
needs ol the communit\' tliat seem most amenable to the capabili- 
ties and resources oiTercd by. the college can be analyzed. The estab- 
lishment ol pri(M-ities for services. to the community is a process in 
which a broad cros-: section of the comnnmit- hould be involved. 
Some {)f the 1 i ' > he consi/:r;:v ,ne the philos -'u. 

cal tVamewMii. [ ; , , institui. -n: i / ■ :;oals an<l ob;e« 

tives th: ( il. ^ ; » % ^ ; the exicui n liich other com- 

munity (n^ani/.ations are niaking efforts to fill the indicated needs; 
the current capabilities' of the college relevant to the needs; and the 
wiljingness oF the power structure of the college to allocate re- 
sources for the purpose of meeting the needs. The community col- 
lege has'been accused of trying to be "all things to all people," It is 
in the priority-setting process that a strong denial of this accusation 
can be made. Within the framework of its mission and priorities, the 
community college shoukl be attempting to use its full resources 
and capabilities to ser\'e the community in as broad dimensions as 
possible, in ways that will most effectively contribute to moving the 
community forward and enhancing the quality of life for its constit- 
uent populations. Priorities, once they are agreed on, will define the 
tarjrct populations, the programs to be developed or continued by 
. the college, and, to a considerable degree, the relationships among 
the college and other community org^^nizations, including business 
and industry. 

Planning then can be based on established priorities, which 
greatly simplifies the allocation of resources. Rather than an often 
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disruptive competition for a collegers resources, decisions can now 
be made in terms of previously agreed-on priorities. 

Assessment. n..;v becomes a process of chocking on the qual- 
ity of the-^tasks previously accomplished. Anijong the questions to 
be asked arc: 

• What evidence is there that the assessment of comniunity 
needs was accurate? 

9 Were the priorities established valid? 

• Wliat indicators of c()nsumer.5atisfactions are avaihible? 

• Wliat steps might be taken to improve the doHvery of sei-vice's 
to the community? 

the assessment or evaluation process 

Many colleges have attempted to assess community needs and 
evaluate the success of the college in meeting those needs. A few 
examples may be cited. In the sununer of 1974, a community col- ' 
lege in Portland, Oregon, engaged*in an assessment of the extent to 
which the college was ^'community based, performance oriented" 
Pr .n-ington, 1975, p. 9). Thcs<* terms were defined as follows: 

1. Community-based. The institution has demonstrated com- 
1/ trnent and skill in assessing postsecondary educational needs and 
resources ifk its community and developing needed services. ^ 

2. Pcrfo ymauce-ovicnted. The institution has demonstrated 
commitment and skill in evaluating it^ responses to identifi.ed com- '' 
munity needs and reporting findings in terms citizens can under- 
stand. I . 

A structured interview schellule was designed to elicit information 
and a selected sample of a cross-section of the community was 
interviewed. The results of tne interviews permitted comparisons of 
perceptions of the college's performance among a broad variety of 
groups in the community and served as a base for planning of fur- 
thei efforts to move the college toward its goal. 

An interesting conceptiimplemented in an urban Maryland 
community college is designed to enable the college to respond to 
expressed needs in the community (Watson, 1974, p. 8).* Classens are 
offered by the college in response *o specific requests originating in 
community groups, and held in a wide variety of off-campus loca- 
tions. The range of topics of tho courses has been broad and partici- 
pants have been representative (W the total population in the com- 
munity. Evaluation has been completed for each course and the 
results have been overwhelmingly favorable. The college staff in- 



volvcd arc convinced tlvat this prograni has coiUrihutcd to incrcus- 
ino the community oilcntation of the colK^^c and strcni,4hcncd its 
C(Mnn*.itincnt lo meet the individual needs ofciti/ens. 

Other colleges have conducted studies desi<^ie(l to determine 
the needs of specific target audiences, such its members of minority 
groups, senior citizens, women returning to education, and unem- 
ployed workers. One such project involved an effort to determiiie 
educational and public service needs oi ih. sen ice area of apubkjc 
•television station owned and operated by a comniunitv college dis- 
trict in California. Another url)an college sponsored a study to up- 
date the economic and sociologiccil data on which manpo\^er re- 
quirements, population trends, and enroHmeiit projections were 
based. Anincreasing number (>f colleges are taking the "open cam- 
pus'' approa(?h, offering instruction wherever potential students and 

space mav be available. 

/' - ' * . . * 

/ * All of these activities are predicated on the assumption that 
there is alV unfilled need for educational] sen'i|:es to be found in all 
communities. Deliiiing these needs and locating and jnanaging th^* 
resources needed to fill them is the most cluillenging task facing 
communily'icolleges today. 

There^is no question that many community .colleges are mak- 
ing efft)rts to become inore useful to a-nVore broadly-deilned com- 
munity. Sonle measure ofj their success is indicated hi the mainte- 
nance of enrollment grow'ijh and the ch;uiging nature of the student 
populations. Jhc facts that the national average age of community 
college students is currently estimated as ranging from twenty-five 
to^thirty years, and that tHe proportion of part-time students is 
increasing, suggest that Community colleges are serving a broad 
cr(^ss-secti()n d)f adults. (J^Ieazer, in a presentation to a forum of 
community ctjllege presidents in 1976, expressed the situation as 
follows: "Educational needs still exist for the mounting numbers 
who have mo\jed beyond their early twenties. In fact, it would not 
be difficult tojniake the case that those needs may be more critical 
and more pressing in our society now as the pers(m moved beyond 
the conventional 'college age,' Educational planning in our society 
therefop,^ must be based now upon meeting the educational needs 
of the t(;tal [Jopulation with an awareness qf the differences that 
will exist in jthose needs at different age levels and conditions.,:' 
Sound planni^rig cannot be limited to factors like the number of 
high school graduates or the numbers of people in what we archais- 
tically refer as ^college age.' " 
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prospects 



The precise dimensions of the community college of th^ fu- 
ture cannot be accurately predicted. But it seems evident that jf the 
community college is to continue to make its unique contril^ution 
to the democratization of American education, its success , will de- 
pend, in part, o^n its ability to assess community needs tl^t it may 
rally its. resburces to meet. An ongoing, never completed lirocess, it 
requires continual monitogng of changes occurring in a Q^mmunity 
m terms of its sociiil, -economic, and demographic chahicteristics. 
The success of a college's efforts to assess community n(«eds, formu- 
late plans to meet them, and evaluate the extent^ to which it 
achieves its objectives will defermine to a consider4le degree its 
ultimate survival as a vital and essential segment ol/Aliierican post- 
secondary education,:;- / 
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Generalizations are made about assessing 
student progrcssnn community colleges 
on thel)asis of the previous analyses. 



concluding comments 

leonard I. baird 




This volume demonstrates several broad approaches to the assess- 
ment of students' progress, racing fronrassessing academic achieve- 
me^nt in a fairly traditional iMiner, to Pii^essing the extent to wfiich 
the colleges' .programs meet the needs of the surrounding commu- 
nity. The techniques involved vary from tests of all kinds to inter- 
views and surveys. The_authors»show how students' progress'can be 
systematically studied in a variety of Way's and how the assessment 
of students' progress serves several basic purposes: ' - 

Selecting the Best Courses of Action for Students and Col- 
leges. Information about the kinds of students who do best in spe- 
cific types of programs provides colleges with tools for selecting stu- 
dents for programs ai ' for phicing students in appropriate 
programs. Information from tlie several broad perspectives outlined 
in this volume can help decision makers make more ii>;^ormed deci-. ^ 
sions because they provide inforifiation about many important ^ 
aspects of the decisions, including their academic, occupational, arid 
social consequences. , 

Improving Students' Choices Through Guidance and Counsel- 
ing. By providing coun^Iors and ^tudents vvith systematic informa- 
tion about the outcomes to be expected by following one course of ' 
action oi^another, assessments of students' progress can help stii- 
dents make better choices. Informed with knowledge about what 
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hiis happened to similar stucIeiUs in the past, the counselor and the • 
ctudcnt can ev;iluate possibilities and make better informed deci- 
sions. 

Understanding the ' mtics of Special ' 

^ Groups of Students, Not ess in the same way 

or in the same directic an make better in- 

forme/l decisions with ui the progress of these 

groups.. 

/Helping Colleges in Their Planning and Administrative Activi- 
ties. Information about the progress of students on a wide variety 
of dimensions can help colleges set priorities, plan programs, moni- 
tor the operations of the prograrns, and evaluate the success of 
. those prognims. 

The evidence for the role of assessments of student progress 
in performing these functions has hern outlined in the previous 
pages. I believe that the college that systcmaticiUly- evaluates its 
decisions by the variety of perspectives outlined by the contributors 
to this volume will make its decisions more effectively, and will, in 
the long run, be a more effective and humane institution. 



Leonard L. B(Tird has been conducting research on 
the social psychology of higher education for 
ten years. After receiving his lloctorate from the 
University of California, he lobrked at the American 
College Testing program, specializing in studies ' 
of the personal growth and development of college 
students. At the Educational Testing Service, he 
is a senior research p.sychologist in the Higher 
Education Research Group, where he is focusing . 
his attention on assessing the concurrent and 
predictive validity of survey and self report measures 
and on assessing college environments i. . crms of 
their impact on student aspiration and attainment.. 
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References to additional assistance on assessment from 
the ERIC Clearingh ouse ^or Jun io r Co II eges a re p ro vided. 



sources and information 
for assessing student 

learning 

elizabeth rinnander 



This concluding article reports on references pertinent to the assess- 
ment of student progress in nontraditional progriims in the areas of 
assessment of prior learning and experiential learning, and evalua- 
tion in cooperative education programs. Because of space limita- 
tions, only sources' appearing within the past two years are cited. 
Except where otherwise indicated, all sources are in the ERIC sys- 
tem. Information on ordering abstracts or full copies of ERIC docu- 
^ments appears in the jist of references at the end of this article. 

experiential learning: how-to's 

Delaware County Community College (Pennsylvania) con- 
ducted a national survey of institutions involved with the Coopera- 
tive Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAEL) assembly, to 
determine national trends in the structure and financing of pro- 
grams to assess experiential learning (Kray, 1974). Most colleges 
assign this assessment task to the Dean of Instruction, it was found, 
with faculty members making most of the evaluations, basing their 
decisions on documentation and letters of testimony provided by 
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the student, interviews, jol) descriptions, and actual e\aminaYi()ns. 
Conipeteneies, courses, and general background of tlie students 
were the commonest criteria for measurement. Since most colleges 
received no federal or state funding for tliese as?^essments, many had 
begun to charge students fees for this purpose. 

The Co'mmunity College of^ermont, a statewide college 
without walls, is oT' r]\c(l as an exemplary model for nontradi- 
tional e(hicalion i lii expect, this institution has devel- 

opetl extens: guidelines for assessing its students' 

experiential i m - . nt Self-Assessment of Non-Sfwnsored 

Leanwig (197.; . . how students at CCV write their owti 

individualized, coiKpetencc-hased contracts. Development of the 
contract includes !)oth assessment of prior learning and planning for 
sponsored learning. These are integnated through a **degree develop- 
- ment seciuence" invo! ing workshops, regular meetings with a re- 
view committee of peers and faculty, and intensive counseling sup- 
port. Contracting Materials (1975) provides a package enabling 
students at the Community College of Vermont to develop and 
implement their own written, individualized, competence-based 
learning contracts. Included are an orientation package, Viducs clari- . 
lication exerci.ses, career exploration guides, and assistance in the 
development of conipetcnce statements. This d(^cument would be 
most helpful to colleges needing concrete, 'liow-to" assistance wjth 
assessment of experiential learning. 

Another institution sharing (via ERIC) their guidelines for 
translating experiential learning into academic credit is William 
Rainey Harper College in Illinois. Christensen (1975) supplies a 
statement of philosophy and rationale, instructions to both stu- 
dents and faculty delineating their respective roles in the crediting 
process, reeonnnended format for student-generated portfolios, and 
guidelines for the documentation of employment, hobbies, military 
service, and the like. In the Morgan (1976) report, Eugene Ilallon- 
gTen describes the workings of a program that permits credit 
awarded by demonstrated comp'ctence. 

acceptance of assessment programs 

In many institutions, the system for assessing experientiiil 
learning is subject to heavy criticism from faculty (^r other segments 
of the college conuininity. Involvement atid articulation of all par- 
ties from the earliest possible time, plus a participatory governance 
structure to shape. and develop policy revisions, seems to be the key 
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to early acrrptanrc and successful development of a system of 
assessing experiential learning, according to a study by Kray and 
Wyman (1975). Desmarais and Wiggins (1975) surveyed 100 col- 
leges and universities, finding that nearly two thirds of the institu- 
tions responding hvx\ some sort of credit for [)ri()r learning policy. 
Case studies are offered for nine progi*ams of the respondent institu- 
tions. Kray (1975) queried nearly 600 faculty at llfty-four two- and 

■fpur-year colleges, and discovered a significant difference in :\ - 
tudes tow.'M^^ oi 1 iiing l)etween teachers diu ( iir ' vcd 

. in assc .j^ .uning and tliose uninvoK iKy 

wiio as.s< .j iriii I. .raining lend to take i - ; i \\\: i . - usi ruc- 
tionist position, while those who do not tend to take a behaviorist 
perspective. 

■. 

assessment of cooperative education 

Lomen (1974) offers a handbook on cooperative education 
from Valley College (Los Angeles, California),. IMiilosopliy (^f the 
program, writing of student objectives, evaluation and grading pro- 
cedures, and procecjures for instructor and coordinator visits to stu- 
dents' job sites arc among the salient contents of this manual. 
Cooperative education and prior learning are among the. types of 
learning considered in Warren's (1974) important essay, ''Awarding 
Credit." lie offers a brief hi.st(>ry of credit gianting, and discusses 
uses of' credit, current practices, problems in measurement of per- 
formance, and directions for the future of student assessment. 
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Assessments of student progress toward various 
goals can improve the decisions made by students and 
colleges alike. Students can plan their educational 
and occupational careers-^best with an appreciation 
of their chances for st^iccess in pursuing one course of 
action or another. Colleges can best plan their^ programs, 
organize their curricula, attempt to meet the needs 
of important groups, and evaluate their efforts 
when they have systematic and comprehensive 
information flbout their st^dents^fogfe'ss. " 
The contributors to this volume outline a variety of 
approaches andJe£:hniques'to assess student-progress. 
Their suggestions and recommeridaiions should 
have immediate utility for c ^cision makers 
in community colleges, \' 
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